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RACE RELATIONS 





A I i siesitainiatinientictiinncoteniiieamaiialiiaannd UNO 
by St. Clair Drake and Horace Cayton 
NN EIIEINE, sresseicsitctiislnssnntackchemmninainiitaaaccictes Rienstisseipiielncingeeamnctinacicias 


by Allison Davis and Burleigh Gardner 








SOUTHERN EXPOSURE 2 sscccceeenee eee | 
by Stetson Kennedy 

EEE Re ne TRI  ccinicisicminesicensncenseenieesstininaneiatianaiaaiatatinniginaniias RO 
by Charles S. Johnson and Associates 

ND IRI Scandia chicinceieeuecitanaininattanniatleonnite MAD 
by Robert C. Weaver 

pc Bee ee 2 5 2.50 
by Bucklin Moon 

Fe ee ED cinrimniscsegineniensrsstaiigenbensinsisiinitaniulasai =» 3.00 
by Earl Conrad 

AFRICA AND COLONIAL PROBLEMS 

PRON Se IN Saas satin sip ecesheaeletNSianincans ED 
by Maurice Delafosse 

SURES Wee Re I cic ntcestncsitneabinkaypisisilitnemncuitonin 3.00 
by W. E. B. DuBois 

BIOGRAPHY © 

THE WALLS CAME TUMBLING DOWN 3.00 
by Mary White Ovington 

GEORGE WASHINGTON CARVER nnn cccccceccseecsnenenemneeennene 3:00 
by Rackham Holt 

WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. I inten B00 


WORLD'S GREAT MEN OF COLOR, VOL. TT 4.00 
by J. A. Rogers 

NEGRO MAKERS OF HISTORY 
by Carter G. Woodson 

THIRTEEN AGAINST THE ODDS nicer 2.75 


i ataniiicciiias ee 





REPAIRER NN ices ccicctictciesinccens dicta eieiaidieceieceis UA 
by Earl Conrad 

i IE  aeiecabeeatttlerisietticasensccensiaacsianinceicenaaaaiaicesstaisicitiinanians Oe 
by Richard Wright 

DARK COMPANION (Matthew Henson) — 2... 3.00 
by Bradley Robinson 

re sc icthcesicctepieiniencnsaelanastincliaicecsiaapsiencias ALOUD 
by Mbonu Ojike 

MY LIFE STORY 2.95 
by Joe Louis 

HISTORY 

TE eee a NI OND icticencdescegrcstesccccctntaiensccncnnrnicanciainemisions OD 

by W. E. B. DuBois 
wwe 4.90 





100 AMAZING FACTS ABOUT THE NEGRO 





by J. A. Rogers Cloth 1.00 
NEGRO SLAVE REVOLTS IN THE U. S. ee 1S 
THE NEGRO IN THE.CIVIL WAR 0S 
NEGRO IN THE AMERICAN REVOLUTION 00S 
NEGRO IN THE ABOLITIONIST MOVEMENT WS 
by Herbert Aptheker 
THE FREE NEGRO IN NORTH CAROLINA (1740-1860)... 4.00 
by John Franklin 

NEW DAY ASCENDING 3.00 
by Fred L. Brownlee 

ESSAYS IN HISTORY OF THE NEGRO WWW 2.00 
by Herbert Aptheker 

Ns i aie etic niiitnicintidereninnhanntiseei 5.00 
by John Gunther 

12 MILLION BLACK VOICES 3.50 





by Richard Wright 


ABOUT NEGROES 








POETRY 
COMPLETE POEMS OF DUNBAR .._.____ 3.00 
THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO SPIRTUALS 3.50 
by J. Weldon and Rosamond Johnson 
A in clase dencineninentnsiienniionenianemiccisinesilenenctesie SOD 
by Langston Hughes 
RE 
by Countee Cullen 
ANTHOLOGIES 
a | 
edited by Brown, Davis and Lee 
AN ANTHOLOGY OF AMERICAN NEGRO LITERATURE .... 1.10 
edited by Sylvestre C. Watkins 
THE BOOK OF AMERICAN NEGRO POETRY 2.50 
edited by James Weldon Johnson 
JUVENILE 
NEGRO FOLK TALES FOR CHILDREN IN PRIMARY GRADES 1.40 
ee ee F | 
by Eva Knox Evans 
THE CHILD'S STORY OF THE NEGRO 2.65 
by Jane D. Shackelford 
ne ee Ne eitecieetidiitenitanieninniantattinniiemenm LAO 
by Lorraine and Jerrold Beim 
es ee II peetininecernlninicininntianiiinninineiniiernencns SO 
by Jesse Jackson 
EE SOI nsitosesctnsticcregansinsiiaisiincisees titnnncetiaiiphitiaiininammnenen Gaae 
by Marguerite De Angeli 
FICTION BY OR ABOUT NEGROES 
ED TN ncecccrrtacisintccloniioniniiiniiiniimmnmnmn SAM 
’ by Sinclair Lewis 
I I ica cctleate cacicssnignictcheaesneteliaeap an enesicenne . 3.00 
by Chester Himes 
BE ea ee i 
by David Alman 
a 
by Edmund Fuller 
po = a 
by Shirley Graham 
I I -Siinccccccant altace nticanitnciacacrceneseseecteniiadancinnanmnene Cte 
by : 
ED NERD Oe eerste cieatinihneccsintiieitatiene 2.75 
by Curtis Lucas 
po a ne ee Pe | 


by Worth Tuttle Hedden 
BEHOLD A CRY 


by Richard Wright 
REFERENCE BOOKS 


ENCYCLOPEDIA OF THE NEGRO (Revised edition) ..._.. 3.25 
edited by W. E. B. Du Bois and Guy Johnson 

THE NEGRO HANDBOOK, 1946-1947 2. 5.00 
edited by Florence Murray 

TVR SO keene 50 

LEGAL 

THE CONSTITUTION AND CIVIL RIGHTS —.__+_+_++_s «3.00 
by Milton R. Konvitz 

THE LEGAL STATUS OF THE NEGRO 5.00 


by Charles S. Magnum, Jr. 


If you don't see it listed, write. We can furnish any book by or about Negroes in print. 
(Prices are net and do not include postage. Allow 15¢ for postage.) 


20 WEST 40th STREET 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
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EDITORIAL ROUNDUP 


THE COVER—The face on our cover this month is 
that of the noted baritone, Aubrey Pankey. Mr. Pankey 
sailed on August 26 on the De Grasse for a three month’s 
concert tour of Europe. He also expects to give recitals 
for American occupation forces wherever they can be 
arranged. Mr. Pankey is already known to European con- 
cert audiences, and this is his first return to the continent 
since the war. 


JOHN M. GREGORY (“Negroes Run This Town— 
Princeville,” page 266) is a free lance writer and lives 
at Gregory Farm, Whitakers, N. C. Princeville is just one 
of several hundred all-Negro communities scattered 
throughout the United States. Oklahoma alone boasts of 
twenty-five. Mound Bayou, Miss., is probably the best 
known, but boroughs like Boley and Langston, Okla., 
Lawnside, N. J., and Brooklyn, Ill., are not unfamiliar. 


JOHN LOVELL’s (“Sources of Broadway,” page 268) 
vocation is professing English at Howard university but 
he has made the wooing of Thespis into a very illum- 
inating and entertaining avocation. His present survey of 
the educational background of Broadway’s Negro stars is 
the third installment in his series on the theatre and the 
drama. 


ROSE D. PARRY (“The Negro in Toronto,” page 271) 
is a free lance writer and lives in Toronto, Canada. 


JAMES PECK (“Not So Deep Are the Roots,” page 273) 
is a labor journalist and lives in New York City. He has 
had several years experience as seaman and was at one 
time active in the National Maritime Union. During the 
war Mr. Peck served two years and four months in the 
Federal Correctional Institution at Danbury, Conn., and at 
Lewisburg, Pa., as a conscientious war objector. A con- 
firmed foe of jim crow and segregation in all its forms, 
Mr. Peck was active in the fight against jim crow in these 
federal institutions. He is co-author of the article “Jim- 
crow in Federal Prisons” published in the March, 1946, 
Crisis. 
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ATLANTA UNIVERSITY 


Atlanta, Georgia 


THE GRADUATE SCHOOL OF ARTS 
AND SCIENCES 

offers courses leading to the Master's de- 
gree in the fields of biology, chemistry, eco- 
nomics, English, French, history, Latin, 
mathematics and sociology. 

THE SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 

a@ graduate school offering a two-year cur- 
riculum for prospective social workers, 
leading to the degree of Master of Social 
Work or to the professional certificate. 
THE SCHOOL OF LIBRARY SERVICE 
requiring college graduation for admission 
and offering a one-year curriculum leading 
to the degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Libaray Service. 

THE SCHOOL OF EDUCATION 

@ graduate school offering curricula lead- 
ing to the M. A. and M. Ed. degrees, de- 
signed to meet the needs of men and 
women who have chosen education as a 
professional career. 


THE SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 

a graduate school offering thorough theo- 
retical and practical training in the fields 
of business affairs, leading to the degree 
of Master of Business Administration. 


THE SUMMER SCHOOL 

in which the Atlanta institutions for higher 
education of Negroes combine under the di- 
rection of Atlanta University to offer 
courses on both the graduate and under- 
graduate levels. 


Strong Faculty — Limited Scholarship Aid 
For Information Address the Registrar 


POG G OO GGG 


Benedict College 


A Pioneer Institution of Higher Learning 
Located In The City of Columbia 
The Heart of The State 


e 
The Following Degrees Are Conferred 
A.B., B.S., B.Th., and B.D. 


e 
PRE-MEDICAL AND 
PRE-DENTAL TRAINING 


Splendid Opportunities For Intellectua! 
Growth and Character Development 
Co-educational Institution of Class “A” 
Rating 
MODERATE EXPENSES 
e 
For Further Information Write 
J. A. Bacoats, President 
Benedict College 
Columbia 13, South Carolina 


BOG DN 


PAINE COLLEGE 


AUGUSTA, GEORGIA 


A Co-educational College of Liberal Arts 
Under the auspices of the 
Methodist and Colored Methodist Churches. 
For more than sixty years Paine College 
has served as one of the finest examples of 
cooperative inter-racial work between White 
and Nergo people. 

An excellent physical plant 
Well trained faculty * Moderate expenses 
Enrollment limited to 400 Students. 
Accredited Ciass A 
For further information write: 

E. C. PETERS, President 


or The REGISTRAR. 


THE CRISIS—$1.50 a Year 


College and 
School News 


Among the honor graduates at Howard in June 
were Henry C. Clarke and Esther Rollins, both 
of whom finished SUMMA CUM LAUDE. 


Edwin R. Embree, president of the 
JuLtus RosENWALD FuND, announces 
that since the fund is closing out its 
work next June (1948), this is the last 
year that Rosenwald Fellowships will 
be available. 


Fellowships for 1948 are offered un- 
der only two categories: (1) To Ne- 
groes, and (2) to white Southerners 
who wish to work on some problem dis- 
tinctive to the South and who expect 
to make their careers in the South. 


The fellowships, open to both men 
and women, are intended to provide 
opportunities for special experience or 
advanced study to individuals who 
have already given evidence of excep- 
tional ability and who wish to prepare 
themselves further. Applications for fel- 
lowships with all required materials 
must be submitted in the prescribed 
form by January 1, 1948. Bla nks may 
be secured from Mrs. Hilde Reitzes, 


GERTRUDE MILLER 
Highest honors 
Allen 


The Crisis 


THE CARVER SCHOOL 
OF BUSINESS 


Co-Educational — Approved — Day and 
Evening Classes — Individual Attention 


Courses offered lead to a certificate or 
diploma Class “A” courses — Modem 
Equipment—University Trained and State 
Certified Instructors. 


e 
COURSES OFFERED 


General Business. 12 months 
General Stenographic.nnn...12 months 


Business Administration 
Accounting Major nnn t4 Months 


Business Administration 
Secretarial Major 


Business Administration 
Accounting-Finance Majot.......... .86 months 


Business Administration 
Accounting-Secretarial Major._[t6 months 


Individual Courses—Training for Physically 
Handicapped on business machines and 
typewriters 


Work is adjusted to ability of class—Free 
placement service to graduates 


Board and room may be procured at 
reasonable rates in private homes within 
reasonable walking distance of the school. 


Applications now being accepted for 
Fall Term—Veterans' Training 
For further information write 
THE REGISTRAR 
THE CARVER SCHOOL OF BUSINESS 
2334 North Broad Street 
Philadelphia 32, Pa. 
Telephone: RAdcliff 5-4464 


24 months 


BEREAN SCHOOL 


Matthew Anderson, Founder, 1899 
CO-EDUCATIONAL—VOCATIONAL 
Needle Trades and Business 
Day and Night Sessions 


Approved for V. A. Training 
+ 


Write the Registrar for Bulletin 


1926-30 SOUTH COLLEGE AVENUE 
Philadelphia 21, Pennsylvania 
Louise B. Yergan, Acting Principal 


Through Secretarial Training 
FOR BETTER POSITIONS—AT 


Pioneer Business College 


Day and Evening Sessions—Iindividual Instruction 
APPROVED FOR TRAINING VETERANS 


27 Month Ceurse—Business Aguitteatine & Accounting 
84 Weeks Course—Executive Secretarial 


Men 
72 Weeks Course—Sr. See’y. (Adult re-Education) 
60 Weeks Course—General Business & Machines 
48 Weeks Course—Junior Secretarial 
42 Weeks Course—Stencgraphy—Pre-College 
40 Weeks Course—Iintensive Secretarial 
36 Weeks Course—Short Stenographie-Personne! 
Prep. Gourse—High Schol & College Preparatory 
Music Course—Voice Culture—Piano & Romance 


Languages 
Beginners & Advanced Students Accepted. Free Place- 
ment—Employment Service for Graduates and Alert 
Students. Surplus of unfilled positions last term. Super 
vised Dormitory Accommodations Available or "tLimited) 


Make Reservations NOW for Fall term, Sept. 8-15 
WRITE THE REGISTRAR. — 
h Broad &t.. 


—Cataleg 
627-629 Seut! » Philadelphia 47, Peansylvanis 
jone PEnnypacker 5-2935 


E. RHUDOLPHUS CLEMONS, President 
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| Xavier University 
i of 


LOUISIANA 
e 
} Graduate School of Arts and Sciences 


College of Arts and Sciences, including 
| College of Liberal Arts 


Department of Music 
Department of Fine Arts 


College of Sciences 
Pre-Medical School 
Department of Home Economics 


School of Education, including 
Department of Physical Education 


College of Pharmacy 
Summer School 















oe 
For further information, write to: 
THE REGISTRAR, Xavier University 


WASHINGTON AVE. and PINE ST. 
New Orleans 18, Louisiana 








JOHNSON C. 
UNIVERSITY 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
(Under Presbyterian Auspices) 


Co-educational Institution of High Rating 
2 UNITS 


College of Liberal Arts 
Theological Seminary 
Highly Trained Faculty 
First Class Equipmeat 
For information write 


H. L. McCrory .. . . President 


LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


of Missouri 
Founded 1866—Member North Central Asso- 
ciation of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
College of Arts and Sciences 
Jefferson City, Mo. 
Teacher Training Mechanic Arts 
Music Music Education 
Home Economics Agriculture 
Business Administration Physical Education 
Special Courses for Returning 
Servicemen 
The School Of LOWeeeccenneeneneenernnnnnendst. Louis 
The School of Journalism.__.._.___Jefferson City 
The Graduate School__.__...._ Jefferson City 


The Registrar—Lincoin University 
Jefferson City, Missouri 


MOREHOUSE COLLEGE 


Atlanta, Georgia 


CLASS A COLLEGE 
MODERN EQUIPMENT 
ABLE FACULTY 
Exceptionally qualified to prepare young me» 
to enter the fields of religion, medicine, dep- 
tistry, law, teaching, social work, government 
Service, accounting, business and technology. 
Famous within recent years for the significant 
Places of leadership achieved by its gradu- 
ates. Intellect and character equally stressed. 
For further information address 


THE REGISTRAR 














CARRIE D. PEMBROOK, head of the de- 
partment of English at Lane college, received 
her Ed. D. degree from New York university 
in June. ' 


for the Committee on Fellowships, 4901 
Ellis Avenue, Chicago 15, Ill. 


The nine-week summer session at 
VirGINIA STATE COLLEGE closed August 
22. The sixty-first summer session. of- 
fered a comprehensive program in 
workshops, community relations, audio- 
visual aids, education, music, and 
health education. More than goo stu- 
dents were enrolled, 148 of whom pur- 
sued work on the graduate level. 

The summer school was also host to, 
and in some instances co-sponsor, of 
twelve conferences during the period 
June 23-August 22. 

Annual Report of the Virginia 
Graduate Aid Fund for the fiscal year 
1946-1947, which is administered by 
Virginia State, reveals $113,232.62 as 
total amounts of funds made available, 
and $113,227.33 as total expenditures. 
The report includes a general sum- 
mary of the out-of-state institutions at- 
tended by Virginia students, the num- 
ber in each institution, and the total 
of grants; an alphabetized list of per- 
sons receiving aid, with the name of the 
university attended, the field of study, 
the number of weeks, and the amount; 
the monies paid Meharry Medical Col- 
lege; the schools from which under- 
graduates earned their degrees, and the 
number; distribution of students by 
schools and fields of study; and a list 
of persons who were refused aid. 


Following recent action by the board 
of trustees for the college of education 










LINCOLN UNIVERSITY 


PENNSYLVANIA 
(1854-1947) 


THE COLLEGE FOR MEN 
An opportunity to prepare for the 
future 


A fully accredited Liberal Arts 
College 


And A Graduate Theological 
Seminary 


Essential training for the 
Professions — Business — 
Public Service 
Fall Term Begins—Sept. 16, 1947 
e 
Write to 
The Registrar 
LINCOLN UNIVERSITY, 
Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 








GAMMON 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 
Atlanta, Georgia 


The ou Negro Theological Seminary 
in eo the training of ministers 
and other Christian workers 


* 
; COURSES OF STUDY 

1. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Divinity, and open to college grad- 
uates. 

2. Those leading to the degree of Master of 
Religiuos a and open to women 
college graduates. 

3. Those leading to the degree of Bachelor 
of Religious Education, and open to 
women who have had at least two years 
of college training, and who desire to be 
trained for Christian Service. 


f b 
4. The Department of Missions provides 
training for men and women for service 
in the Foreign Missionary Field. 
e 
For further information write: 
PRESIDENT J. W. HAYWOOD 


Gammon Theological Seminary 


$ McDonough Boulevard, S. E. Atlanta, Georgia 
SS A RS 


A DISTINCTIVE COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN 
For Catalog and Information Write 
Director of Admissions 
BENNETT COLLEGE 


Box 1589H Greensboro, N. C. 
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Atlanta University 


SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 
Member of the American Association of Schools of 
Social Work 
Courses lead to Master of Social Work degree 
Special Courses in Social Work with Veterans 


HAS RECORD OF PLACING GRADUATES THROUGH- 
OUT THE NATION IN POSITIONS AS medical so- 
cial workers, psychiatric social workers, case work- 
ers in Red Cross Chapters and various executive 
and administrative work with case work, child 
welfare, group work and community organization 
agencies in the social work field. 


DEMAND GREATLY INCREASED FOR SOCIAL 
WORK IN POST WAR WORLD 


Forrester B. Washington, LL.D., Director 
247 Henry Street, S. W. Atlanta, Ga. 


The American Baptist 
Theological Seminary 


1800 White’s Creek Pike 
Nashville, Tennessee 
RALPH W. RILEY, President 
« 
Capable Faculty 
Summer School 
Extension Courses 
Healthful Climate 
Courses offered leading to degree of: 
BACHELOR OF THEOLOGY 
BACHELOR OF DIVINITY 
MASTER OF ARTS IN THEOLOGY 


For information address the Registrar 
6 
Under the Auspices of 
The National Baptist Convention, Inc. 
U.S.A., and The Southern Baptist 
Convention, U.S.A. 


CHEYNEY 


STATE TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


is a fully accredited member of 
Amerlean Association of Teachers Colleges 


PROFESSIONAL courses offered: 
1—Elementary Education: 

(Primary Grades 1-8)............ B.8. Degrees 
S—Elementary Education: 


(Intermediate Grades 4-8)......B.8. Degree 
&—Home Economics: 


(Elementary and High School)....B.8. Degree 
4#— Industrial Arts: 


(Elementary and High School) ....B.8. Degree 
Tuition Free to Residents of Pennsylvania 


Graduation from a standard four-year high school 
required for admission 


For further information and catalog write to 
LESLIE PINCKNEY HILL, President 
CHEYNEY, PENNSYLVANIA 


ee 


MORGAN STATE COLLEGE 


Baltimore 12, Md. 
DIVISIONS~™ 
Regular—College of Liberal Arts. Co 
educational. Full-time study on the 

campus. 

Evening—Courses leading to degree of- 
fered in evenings at the Douglass 
High School Building. 

Summer—A_ six-week Summer School 


Session. Special courses for public 
school teachers. 


All courses lead to either the Bachelor 
of Arts or Bachelor of Science Degree. For 
detailed information write or call the Reg- 
istrar, Telephone: HAmilton 0756. 


and industrial arts at WILBERFORCE 
University, the college faculty in July 
approved reorganization of the educa- 
tional prograin into the following eight 
divisions: arts and sciences, agricul- 
ture, business administration, educa- 
tion, health and physical education, 
home economics, industries, and music. 
September 22 has been set as the open- 
ing date for the university college of 
education. 

Clara A. Henderson, who joined the 
Wilberforce faculty in 1943 as instruc- 
tor in elementary education, has been 
appointed an assistant in teacher edu- 
cation to Dr. Earl W. Anderson, chair- 
man of the committee on graduate 
work in education at Ohio State. 

Dr. Charles H. Wesley delivered the 
commencement address August 8 at 
Bowling Green state university. This is 
the first time in the history of the in- 
stitution that a Negro educator has de- 
livered the address. 


Plans have been completed for the 
construction of an infirmary and a com- 
bined recreation and study building on 
the LincoLn University (Mo.) campus. 
The new temperary infirmary will have 
two six-bed wards, five isolation rooms, 
of which two can be used as two-bed 
wards, diet kitchen and utility room, a 
clinic area, including a waiting room, 
a storage room, a general office and 
infirmary,,a consulting room, and two 
examination and treatment rooms. 

The recreation study building will 
consist of two units connected by an 
entrance hall. One unit will be used 
as a study hall, with office and library. 


A total of $300,000 was distributed 
among the thirty-three colleges of the 
UniTep Necro CoLLeGe Funp on June 
25 in the first allocation of proceeds 
from the 1947 campaign. 


Among the speakers at the ATLANTA 
UNIversiry SUMMER SCHOOL in the se- 
ries of discussions on “How New Must 
the Better World Be” were Ralph Mc- 
Gill, editor of the Atlanta Constitu- 
tion; José Ricardo Duenas, attorney 
from San Salvador; President Benjamin 
E. Mays of Morehouse; Dr. Ira DeA. 
Reid, chairman of the department of 
sociology at Atlanta; and Dean Albert 
L. Turner of the North Carolina Col- 
lege Law School. 

Second annual convocation address 
at the summer school was delivered 
August 7 by President Aaron Brown of 
Albany State. 

The 1947 entertainment series at the 
summer school closed with a variety 
program presented by the Deep River 
Singers. The exhibit of arts and crafts 
workshop was opened to the public on 
August 5. Fourteenth season of the 


The Crisis 


COLLEGE OF EDUCATION 
AND INDUSTRIAL ARTS 
AT 


WILBERFORCE UNIVERSITY 


Wilberforce, Ohio 
Established in 1887 Co-Educational 


Accredited by the 
American Association of Teachers Colleges 
Ohio College Association 
Inter-University Council of Ohio 
Division of Agriculture Division of Health and 
Division of Arts and Physical Erucation 
Sciences Division of Home 
Division of Business Economics 
Administration Division of Industries 
Division of Education — of Music 
ROT 


: 
For Further Information Write the Registrar 


CHARLES L. MAXEY, Jr. & Co. 
PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL and STUDIO 

Accountancy, Mathematics, Business, Etc. 

We specialize in opening, closing and auditing 
books of corporations as well as making Income 
Tax reports. We have a highly trained force of 
teachers and accountants to look after the inter- 
ests of correspondence students. 


85 WEST 118th ST., New York MOnument 2-3498 


STORER COLLEGE 


Harper's Ferry, West Virginia 


Seventy-ninth Year 
A four-year co-educational college, 
in historic tradition and 


rich 
surroundings of 
surpassing natural beauty — sixty-five 
miles northwest from the Nation's Capital. 
EDUCATION WITH A SENSE 
OF DIRECTION 

Courses leading to the Bachelor's De 

gree in: 
Liberal Arts and Science 
Teacher Training Subjects 
Home Economics Religion 


FOR INFORMATION, Write: 
RICHARD |. McKINNEY, President 


Commercial 


TUSKEGEE INSTITUTE 


CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


COURSES OFFERED LEADING TO 
BACHELOR OF SCIENCE DEGREE 


—IN— 

COMMERCIAL DIETETICS 
EDUCATION MECHANICAL INDUSTRIES 
HOME ECONOMICS PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


Certificates and Diplomas in Commereial Dietetics, 
Nurse Training and Special Trade Courses 


Special Courses Offered in Vocational Rehabilitation 
for Veterans 


Graduate Study * Summer School e Veternary Medicine 
F. D. PATTERSON, President 
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summer school theatre closed with 
three performances of The Barretts of 
Wimpole Street. The play was under 
the direction of Anne M. Cooke and 
had a cast of student and faculty 
actors. 

The nursery school conducted by the 
summer school closed its six-week pro- 
gram July 17. Twofold purpose of the 
school was to train children of pre- 
school age as well as to develop teach- 
ers in the field of nursery school educa- 
tion. Forty-two children between the 
ages of two and five were enrolled. 
Five teachers took the teacher-training 
course. Mrs. Ida Jones Curry, visiting 
professor from Hampton Institute, 
headed the school. 
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MORRIS BROWN COLLEGE 
Atlanta, Georgia 
CLASS “A” COLLEGE 


Liberal Arts ° Commercial Education 
Teacher Training * Theological Seminary 


For Information Write THE REGISTRAR 


e e ¢@ e 2 & 
Virginia Union University 
Richmond, Va. 

Class "A" College with Bachelor's 
Degrees in: 
Education 

Social Science Natural Science 

Languages Religious Ed. 
Graduate School of Religion offering B. D. 
Degree. 


JOHN M. ELLISON, President 


For information write to the 
President or Dean of College 
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FESSENDEN ACADEMY 
Martin. Florida 


Ax American Missionary Association School 


A Functional Junior-Senior Cultural and 
Technical 


HIGH SCHOOL 
for 
NEGRO YOUTH 
A School Dedicated To Progressive, Func 
tional, and Experimental Education 
Academic Courses Include 
Music, Creative Dancing, Dramatics 
and 


Regular High School Subjects Taught in a 
Functional Manner 


Technical Arts Courses Include 
Auto Mechanics, Radio Servicing and 
Construction, Commercial Operations, 
The Building Trades, Furniture Trades, 

Tailoring, Dressmaking, Commercial 

Dietetics, Mechanical Drawing 

® 


For Further Information Write 
THE REGISTRAR 


Seventy-eight ministers and church 
workers were enrolled in the four-day 
Institute for Baptists held July 1-4 at 
MorREHOUSE COLLEGE. 


Dr. Anna Grace Newell, a member 
of the department of biology at SpEL- 
MAN COLLEGE from 1929 to 1943, died 
June 22 at St. Luke’s Hospital, Beth- 
lehem, Pa. Dr. Newell was a gradu- 
ate of Smith college, A.B., A.M.; and a 
Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. 
After leaving Spelman, she taught at 
Miss Gill’s School, Bernardsville, N. J., 
and at the Moravian College for 
Women. 


Commencement exercises of the an- 
nual summer session of SHAW UNIVER- 
siry were held August 15, with Dr. 
Howard H. Long of Washington, D. C., 
as speaker. 

Three members of the faculty will 
be on leave for advanced study during 
the coming school year. The Rev. 
Moses N. Delaney, head of the eager 
ment of the rural church, will study at 
Drew university; Doris L. Neal, assist- 
ant librarian, at the University of 
Chicago; and Mrs. Dorcus C. Quarles, 
library assistant, at North Carolina 
College Library School. E. E. Jones, in- 
structor in physics, and Mrs. Marcell 
Ford, instructor in religion, return to 
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HOWARD 
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Located in The Nation's Capital 


A COMPLETE EDUCATION ON ONE 
CAMPUS, GRADUATE AND 
PROFESSIONAL 
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Graduate School School of Religion 
School of Music College of Medicine 
School of Law Summer School 
College of Pharmacy School of Social Work 
School of Engineering and Architecture 


FULLY ACCREDITED 
ATHLETICS—R.O.T.C.—STUDENT 
GOVERNMENT—DEBATING 


365 Teachers @® 
12,699 Alumni @ 


4.880 Students 
26 Buildings 


For Announcements and permit to Register 
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HOWARD UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON 1, D. C. 
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the staff this year from study-leaves. 
President Robert P. Daniel an- 
nounces the following additions to the 
faculty for the school-year 1947-48: 
Carl E. DeVane, instructor in history; 
William N. Smith, instructor in‘ psy- 
chology; Mrs. Vivienne H. Smith, in- 
structor in English; Enola Laws, in- 
structor in music; Rev. Charles R. Mc- 
Creary, instructor in Bible; Blanche 
Baker, assistant librarian; Caswell Car- 
ter, director of men’s activities; and 
Mrs. Sarah Lambe, assistant dietician. 


New president of Local 761-P, 
UPWA-CIO, at TusKEGEE INSTITUTE 1S 
Dr. James M. Henderson, a research 
chemist. Local 761-P is a teachers union 
composed of seventy-five members of 
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APEX SYSTEM 


Several years ago, she had « war job, but she 
hegen to wonder what to do about her future. 
Then, one day she learned about the amazing 
success of a friend who had completed an Apex 
Beauty Course and was making more then a com- 
fortable living. 

4 So, she took up the Apex Course. Now, she's 
independent, and is her own boss; owns her own 
“as and has @ nice new car. 

our success in life depends upon your own 
efforts. You have the ability to make es re 
pendent living, become your own boss. So here 
is your opportunity, take immediate advantage 
of it. Enroll in an Apex Beauty College now. Day 
or evening class. 

Beauty Culture Is A “Depression- 

Proof” Business! 


APEX 


BEAUTY COLLEGES 
New, York, Brooklyn, Newark, Chicago, Philo- 
deiphia, Atlantic City, Baltimore, Washington, 
0.C., Richmond, Vo., Atlanta, Ga. 


FOR INFORMATION WRITE 


APEX CO. 
INDIANA & ARCTIC AVES. 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 








PRIZE WINNER—MATTIE B. MITCHELL, 
21-year-old June graduate of Jackson college, 
won second prize in the nation-wide essay con- 
test on “The Teacher and the United Na- 
tions.” Open to all students in teachers’ col- 
leges in the USA and Canada, the contest was 
sponsored jointly by the NEA and the educa- 
tional mission of UN. 


the Tuskegee faculty and thirty teach- 
ers employed in the public elementary 
and high schools of Macon county. Or- 
ganized four months ago, the union has 
been very active in enrolling teachers 
and working to become their bargain- 
ing agent at the institute and in the 
community. 

Mrs. Sadie Peterson-Delaney, chief 
librarian, Veterans * Administration, 
Tuskegee, has been elected councilor 
for the American Library Association 
Hospital Libraries Division. 





A university center to train graduate 
students for human leadership and to 
act as a clinic for the study of inter- 
group social problems is to be inaugu- 
rated this fall at the New York UNI- 
VERSITY SCHOOL OF EpUCATION. Known 
as the Center for Human Relations 
Studies, it will be the first of its kind 
in the field of American education. 


President-emeritus Henry L. Mc- 
Crorey of JoHNson C. SmitH UNIVER- 
sity will be honored October 19 with 
a testimonial service in recognition of 
his achievements at the city Armory- 
Auditorium, Charlotte, N. C. Dr. Mc- 
Crorey, who retired June 30, 1947, was 
connected with the university for sixty- 
one years, nine as student, twelve as 
teacher, and forty-two as president. 


New president at KNoxviLLE Cot- 
LEGE is Rev. J. Reed Miller of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. Dr. Miller was educated in 
the Pittsburgh public schools, the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, and at the Pitts- 
burgh-Xenia Theological Seminary. He 
has only to write his thesis to complete 
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king-smith school of creative arts 
WORKSHOPS 


three years inténsive training in an apprenticeship with artists in resi- 
dence on the technics, principles, end practices of any of the arts: 


MUSIC COMPOSITION * ROBERT EVETT 
CHORAL MUSIC * AUGUST KING-SMITH 
DESIGN, SCULPTURE * DAVID AARON 
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ciples, clemenis and experiences basic to all the arts with single talks: 
FRANK LLOYD WRIGHT © ROY HARRIS © ALLEN TATE © ERICK HAWKINS 


CONTEMPORARY LIVING SERIES 


A professional college designed for education through art. Regular session, 
October | to June ‘| © Summer session °. 
for veterans under GI Bill © Inquiries to Robert Richman, director * 
Massachusetts 


EXPERIMENTAL. THEATRE © EXHIBITIONS * CHAMBER CONCERTS * POETRY READINGS 


biweekly discussions by the 
staff of the technics, prin- 
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his work for the Ph.D. at the University 
of Pittsburgh. Thirty-nine-year-old Dr. 
Miller is married and has two daugh- 
ters. 


Summer school commencement at 
ALABAMA STATE ‘TEACHERS COLLEGE 
was held August 9, with Dr. D. S. Yar- 
brough, president Lane college, as 
speaker. Twenty-seven in-service teach- 
ers received the M.Ed. degree, and 241 
candidates the B.S. degree. 


The University oF GEorGIA has in- 
vited Dr. N. O. Calloway, asssitant pro- 
fessor of internal medicine at the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, and Dr. J. E. Bryant, 
attending physician at the Provident 
Hospital, Chicago, to conduct a series 
of lectures in courses being offered by 
the university medical school. 


Herman H. Long has been appoint- 
ed associate director of the department 
of race relations of the American Mis- 
sionary Association at Fisk UNIVERSITY. 


(1 Screw button 


(C0 Safety catch 
(Please check) 








AWARD WINNER — MAUDE J. YANCEY, 
health coordinator for the state of North Caro- 
lina, is winner of the first $1000-fellowship for 
graduate study awarded by The National As- 
sociation of College Women. Miss Yancey will 
do research on Negro health and education. 
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Editorials 


THEODORE G. BILBO 


Hé rose to high office and to power of a sort by dis- 
franchising one-half the citizens of Mississippi who 
happened not to be white. 


He remained in office by keeping the white citizens of his 
state in such depths of ignorance, poverty, and prejudice 
that although Mississippi was and is the last on the roll 
call of the 48 states in every important item of progress, 
they felt they were the honor guard of White Civilization 
and he their Knight in Armor. 


When he died on August 21, 1947, the white section of 
the human race lost a member who was more of an em- 
barrassment than an ornament, and American Negroes lost 
an irritating but convenient and satisfying measuring rod 
of their progress. 


“SOCIALLY DISMAL” 


EW YORK CITY has been having its own private 

court battle over segregated housing in redevelopment 
projects, a battle whose outcome may affect all states which 
enact redevelopment laws and thus invite private capital 
into the housing field. 


The fight is with the Metropolitan Life Insurance com- 
pany over its announced policy of barring Negroes from 
its Stuyvesant Town project, a housing effort whose rent 
levels are made possible by condemnation of land through 
eminent domain proceedings, the ceding of streets to the 
company by the city, hereafter to be private thoroughfares 
not open to the New York public, and by a waiving of 
taxes for a period of 25 years in the gross amount of some 
$53,000,000. 


The Metropolitan has remained adamant in its position 
and the spectre of segregated housing being the pattern for 
the next thirty years thus definitely hovers over American 
Negroes and those others who view such a pattern as a 
catastrophe in social progress. For with its tremendous 
financial resources (more than 7 billions of dollars) and the 
necessity of seeking invesments for its funds, the Metropoli- 
tan can scatter its scores of millions hither and yon, specify- 
ing always that its housing projects shall be segregated on 
the basis of race and color. 


In the midst of this struggle it is heartening to read in 
the editorial column of the influential New York Herald 
Tribune that the “prospect of seeing public housing replace 
one segregated unit with another is socially dismal.” 


Granting that some members of minority groups may 
find security in living where members of their group pre- 
dominate, the Herald Tribune nevertheless believes that 
the choice “should be the individual's.” 

It would be a major tragedy ‘if, with what we have 
learned about the inherent evils of segregation, the housing 
pattern of the next three decades should be on such a basis. 
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All Negro organizations and institutions and their friends 
and allies should be on the alert to prevent the crystalliza- 
tion of such a policy. They should work through their 
city councils, state legislatures, and the Congress in Wash- 
ington. The continuance, or the initiation in fresh com- 
munities of segregated housing is, indeed, “socially dismal,” 
not only for Negroes, but for communities as a whole. 


PROGRESS ON THE FRANCHISE 


UDGE WARING'’S sweeping and emphatic decision 
J ruling out the “private club” white primary in South 
Carolina was followed later in the summer by the en- 
couraging race of Oliver W. Hill, a Richmond attorney, 
for a seat in the Virginia legislature. Mr. Hill came within 
191 votes of being elected. It is estimated that of the total 
Hill votes, about 700 were cast by white people. 


The Hill campaign was notable for the organization and 
enthusiasm of the Negro voters of Richmond who paid 
their poll taxes and volunteered in the Hill organization 
to perform the many tasks necessary to a successful political 
campaign. Even so, it is estimated that several hundreds 
of them (enough to have elected Hill) failed to go to the 
polls and vote—an unfortunate habit of hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans. 


The Hill campaign was notable, too, for the sensible 
and temperate reactions of the Richmond daily papers. 
Both the Times-Dispatch (morning) and News Leader 
(evening) carried front page stories and pictures and 
editorials. Said Editor Virginius Dabney in the Times- 
Dispatch: 


“Since Virginia and Richmond are almost one-third 
colored, there is nothing revolutionary in the idea that 
Negro citizens of the city and state desire to have repre- 
sentation in the legislature by their own people. . . . It is 
pointless to raise the spectre of Reconstruction in this 
connection. Conditions today and those of 75 years ago 
are in no sense comparable. . . . It is natural that our 
Negro citizens should hope to exercise that right. [of voting 
and holding office—Ep.] This can happen without in any 
sense destroying the South’s social pattern. . . . So we may 
as well accustom ourselves to the thought that the Negro 
citizens of the Old Dominion may send one of their num- 
ber to the General Assembly before many years are past.” 


From Mississippi the news was not so good. In the 
August 5 primary an uncounted number of Negroes were 
challenged and many were disqualified when they stated 
that they favored the FEPC bill in Congress. However, 
more than the usual number voted in the election and 
indications are that despite the official policy of making it 
hard for them to vote, the number will increase in coming 
elections. This becomes practically a certainty in view of 
the determination of Mississippi colored citizens to exhaust 
every legal resource in their fight for the franchise. 
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Negroes Run this Town—Princeville 


spanning the Tar river at the 

south-end of Main street in Tar- 
boro, N. C., you put foot in one of the 
several incorporated towns in the 
United States administered solely by 
Negroes. 

The mayor is a Negro, and so are 
the four town commissioners, the tax 
collector, the town treasurer, and the 

lice. Its fire department is a member 
of the colored North Carolina Volun- 
teer Fire Association, and its venerable 
Negro judge is 86-years-old Virgil An- 
derson, who hears police cases. The 
town has been administered by Negroes 
ever since its incorporation on Febru- 
ary 22, 1885, though it has not been 
exactly easy sledding with the white, 
agricultural town of Tarboro literally 
ony a few hundred yards away. Some 
people in Tarboro do not think it ex- 
actly meet that Negroes should attempt 
an experiment in self-government right 
under their nose. Yet the relations be- 
tween the two towns have always been 
cordial and there is only one recorded 
attempt of Tarboro to annex Prince- 
ville. The attempt was started by a 
white filling-station owner on one of 
the highways, and it was believed that 
the Tarboro police were behind the 
move. But no one got excited in either 
town. Then someone dug up an old 
statute which prohibits the union of 
two towns if they are on opposite sides 
of the same river. This laid the an- 
nexation agitation and it has never 
again been raised. 


A S you step off the concrete bridge 


History of Town 


Originally Princeville was a part of 
the Lloyd estate, once a huge planta- 
tion. After the close of the Civil War 
the owner, James Lloyd, began to sell 
lots from his acreage to the Negro 
servants of Tarboro’s gentry. Henry 
Cheatham and George White, former 
Negro Congressmen and both of Prince- 
ville, were leaders of the local Negroes 
at the time. It is said that carpetbag- 
gers urged the two leaders to secure 


By John M. Gregory 


A sketch of the all-Negro town 
of Princeville, N. C., and how it 


came into being 


passage of a bill in the state legislature 
which would allow the town to be in- 
corporated and run by its colored in- 
habitants. Thus Princeville became a 
Negro-run town. Today it has a popu- 
lation of 1,000, of which about 100 are 
white. The two races live together 
amicably and the whites participate in 
all elections and attend the town meet- 
ings though the chances of any of them 
being elected to public office are very 
slim. 

The present mayor is Glennie M. 
Matthewson who, with his brother 
Raymond, operates a general store on 


the main highway leading to Scotland 
Neck, N. C. The brothers were in the 
army during World War II. Thirty- 
nine-year-old Glennie was elected 
mayor of Princeville at the age of 
twenty-one, and has been 1 ayor for 
fourteen years now. He is a graduate 
of the Tarboro colored high school, is 
married to Mary Ward of Mt. Olive, a 
graduate of Shaw university, and has 
three children, a boy and two girls. 
Mrs. Matthewson teaches in the Prince- 
ville public school. 

Mayor Matthewson is assisted by four 
commisioners, James Matthewson, his 
brother; Paul Shirley, a tinner and 
sheet metal worker; Johnny Dancer, 
also a tinner; and Edward Bridgers who 
owns a general store. W. M. Bridgers 
is the tax collector; Austin Lorett, chief 
of police; Joseph Bridgers, town treas- 


PRIMITIVE BAPTIST church, Princeville, N. C. Erected in 1872, this is the most imposing of 
Princeville’s three churches. 
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PRINCEVILLE CHILDREN attend the elementary grades in this comfortale, well-lighted school 


building. 


urer. Because of the advanced age of 
Judge Virgil Anderson, Mayor Mat- 
thewson often substitutes as police 
judge. 


Crime Almost Nonexistent 


Chief of police Lorett, a small, stocky 
man with a severe face who gives the 
impression that he is not to be trifled 
with, reports that there is not enough 
crime to justify keeping two police; so 
he is now the only “copper.” There 
are a few drunks occasionally, but that 
is all; and when they are arrested they 
are lodged in the Tarboro jail. When 
anything really serious happens, the 
Tarboro police or the county sheriff 
are called upon for help. Incidentally, 
the police chief is the only salaried 
official in Princeville; the others draw 
commissions from the town’s revenues, 
which are derived from taxes, fines, 
and the electricity bought from Tar- 
boro and re-sold to the local citizenry. 
There are only two leading streets in 
the town and these are maintained as 
state highways; the others, though un- 
paved, are kept in good condition. 


Princeville’s greatest worry is neither 
taxes nor crime, but the almost decen- 
nial floods of the usually sluggish Tar 
river. Then the. muddy, slime-filled 
swash inundates a large part of the 
town, washing in terror, sickness, and 
sometimes death. There is always con- 
siderable property loss and many peo- 
ple lose their homes. Because much of 
the town lies-in the bottomlands of the 
Tar river, Princeville always gets the 
worst of these floods. The last big 
flood in 1919 wiped out about ninety 


percent of the personal property of the 
inhabitants, and when the bewildered 
citizens dug themselves out of the mud 
and slime many of them moved to the 
Negro section of Tarboro across the 
river, 

But the majority set patiently to 
work to clean their mud-slimed homes 
and stayed on in the belief that Prince- 
ville will eventually achieve its place 
in the sun. Since many white people 
are now buying land above the town 
for homes, Princeville citizens believe 
that the white people will take steps 
to curb the river flood in order to pro- 
tect their property, and that such pre- 
ventative will also benefit the town. 
Tarboro always helps during a flood 
with gifts of food, clothing, and medi- 
cal assistance. Princeville inhabitants 
view the Tar river with grim irony, 
believing that the periodic floods which 
almost ruin the town have also been 
their salvation from annexation to Tar- 
boro. 

Though Princeville does not give the 
impression that it is an up-and-ceming 
town, its leaders are young, intelligent, 
and aggressive; they are working hard, 
with practically no financial reward, to 
keep their town in the running. Ne- 
groes own about seventy-five percent of 
the property in the town and the best 
people in Tarboro and the county cc- 
operate to help Princeville in every 
way possible. Their children attend a 
large, well-lighted grammar school; 
they have three churches; and they have 
a wholesome community life. 

No matter how heavy the sky over 
Princeville, its citizens always see the 
stars. 


Glennie M. Matthewson, standing in front of 
his home, was elected mayor of Princeville 
at the age of twenty-one. He is still mayor 
and has the complete confidence of the voters, 


- GUTTER STREAMS 


Some slender sticks float gaily down 
the gutter streams. 

These are my men-of-war, and those 
my yachts of dreams, ‘ 

That fiercely thunder fire at the hated 
foe, 

Or cruise in whispering waters where 
soft south winds blow. 

And I, the captain, gaze at ice-bound 
coasts or see 

The Emerald Isles and sun-kissed sands 
of Sicily. 

I sight the storms that wreck my rafts 
and drag them down 

Beneath the waves to Father Neptune’s 
coral town. 

I mourn my vanquished boats that I'll 
not see again. 

But all my dreams are not swept down 
the sewer’s drain! 


LORRETTA JOHNSON 





MARION ANDERSON 


Ah! when you sing, the sky grows grand 
and brave; 
The stars descend and loiter in tall 
trees, 
While angels drop their harps, then, 
clap and rave; 
Time trips, space shrinks, and hearts 
take sustained sprees. 


ALEXANDER SEYMOUR 
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plays on hunches or by methodi- Shes ‘ene Biaae Reem, cialized schools—for drama or eat 
cal calculation plus hunch. Ob- 2 i 28 aii dancing or just plain speaking or of tl 
serve its reviewers who so often oie moving around—and educational Se 
held the power of life and death, institutions in general. a d 
theatrically speaking, in their Education of the right kind i 
typewriters. And some of the these days (and plenty of it) is has 
great men and women of the | | more important than talent. The tral 
stage have been known to turn § | woods are full of talent; and gen- aa 
thumbs. down on having certain is erally speaking “the breaks” go to ie 
valuable persons in their casts for “~~ those who have talent plus some- a 
no good reason whatsoever, and thing else, such as experience, aint 
their wishes have been respected. Ruby Hill’s aliases are special skills, inside knowledge of Vic 
Frankly, the Negro artists has “St. Louis Woman” a particular operation. Where the ag 
no worse time in this jungle than = and “Anna Lucasta” knowledge was acquired—that is, ed 
any one else, though one of his from the plays of the in a school or out—is immaterial. rel 
disabilities is colorific. This is same names. Her One thing is certain; the pres- ad 
evidenced by the fact that in beauty and charm in- ent crop of Broadway ‘performers, aon 
spite of great improvement in sure her a long, in- white and black, are loaded down pws 
recent years, color in any form in teresting career on the with talent and education of all in 
the theatre creates a “special prob- stage. kinds. A canvass of 100 Negro 
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artists comparable to 100 white 
artists, discloses some interesting 
facts. 

Let us say that you have se- 
lected your artists because of their 
ability to get themselves picked 
for professional parts reasonably 
often. Your list of white artists 
will include all the “greats and 
near-greats’”—a Bankhead, three 
Barrymores, a Bellamy, a Berg- 
ner, a Cornell, a Diggs, two 
Evanses, a Fay, a Ferrer, a Fon- 
tanne, a Gielgud, a Hampden, a 
Haydon, a Hayes, a Hepburn, a 
Huston, a LeGallienne, a Law- 


The one and only 
Ethel Waters (below) 
has been a credit to 
the stage for many 
years. Her valuable 
advice and encourage- 
ment have been an 
inspiration to many 
youngsters. 
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were going to be actors, many 
Negro arrtists discovered this fact 
only after they got to high school 
or college and made the dramatic 
society. Getting a general educa- 
tion has meant a loss of time in 
pursuit of their careers. But it 
has enhanced their value once 
they arrived. And it has re- 
freshed the droughty spots be- 
tween engagements, since most of 
these artists can readily turn to 
something else on a moment’s 
notice. 


rence, a Lukas, a Lunt, a Mc- 
Guire, a March, a Massey, a 
Muni, an Olivier, a Webster, and 
lots of promising youngsters. Your 
list of Negro artists will include 
almost all your performers who 
have been in two or three plays 
and who are still going, but not 
quite all. Your white artists 
naturally occupy, for the most 
part, measurably higher positions in 
the theatre. 

In the white group, twenty-eight 
have been to college; in the Negro 
group, forty-two. In the white group, 
there is one master of arts (Burgess 
Meredith, Amherst) and one LL.D. 
(Eva LeGallienne, Brown); in the 
Negro group, there is an LL.B. (Paul 
Robeson, Columbia) and six masters: 
Katherine Dunham, Todd Duncan, 
Lorenzo Fuller, Mildred Smith, Theo- 
dora Smith, Andrew Taylor, and Mil- 
ton Wood. Theodora Smith holds a 
master of fine arts degree from Yale (a 
dramatic degree), and Milton Wood 
has an M.A. in drama from Iowa. The 
‘other degrees were awarded by such 
pillars of learning as Chicago, 
Columbia, Kansas, and Western 
Reserve. 

Much of the education of the 
white artists has come from pri- 
vate schools in England, France, 
and America, and from academies 
of the drama. New York’s Ameri- 
can Academy of Dramatic Arts 
and London’s Royal Academy of 
Dramatic Art have traincd more 
than their share. London’s Cen- 
tral School of Speech Training 
and Dramatic Art trained Sir 
Laurence Olivier, and he in turn 
is the chief educator (as well as 
actor) in the Old Vic and New 
Vic training centers. Be it said 4 
to his everlasting credit that he '% 


Valerie Black, from 
Corona, L. I., has been 
in six Broadway pro- 
ductions already and 
is booked for another 


this fall. She has also 


Their Colleges 


So it happens that one hundred 
Negro members of the Broadway 
firmament have previously bright- 
ened, with their good looks and 


This study in exotica 
noné other than 


been associated 


good fortune to entertain from time 
to time, it still maintains a lily-white 
policy. 

Negro artists, on the other hand, 
have made a specialty of “general ed- 
ucation,” apparently for reasons of 
security. They may start out with 
fleeting aspirations for the stage, but 
lacking economic backing, they must 
train for a surer, more immediate job 
in the hope that some day they may 
find the nest-egg which will permit 
them the luxury of a year or two in 
New York where they can hope to 
“catch on” or “be seen” by the right 
people. 

And whereas perhaps the majority of 
the white artists knew early that they 














In Mildred 


Smith is a 


a B. A. and 


Reserve. 


Smith 
(below) beauty com- 
bines with brains. Miss 
talented 
actress and holds both 
a M. 
Psych. from Western 





warmly invited Muriel Smith to 
train with his people after she 
had been refused by the Ameri- 
can Academy. Be it said to the 
American Academy’s everlasting 
shame that, in spite of the re- 
markable actors it has had the 


Muriel Smith, picked 
by John Hammond, 
Jr, as the original 
Carmen Jones. Curtis- 
educated Miss Smith is 
equally good at sing- 
ing and acting. 






Peter Basch 


personalities, the campuses of At- 


with Janta, Bordentown, Brookwood, 
the Ballet Theatre. 


Butler, Californa, Chicago, Claf- 
lin, Columbia, Eastman, Florida 
A. and M., Hamline, Hampton, 
Howard, Hunter, Iowa, Kansas, Kent 
State, Minnesota, Nebraska, New 
School; Ohio State, Paul Quinn, Rust, 
Rutgers, Smith, Spelman, Springfield, 
Talladega, Tennessee State, Tuskegee, 
Virginia State, West Virginia State, 
Western Reserve, Wilberforce, Wiley, 
and Yale. 

The New School has seen four of 
them: Dorothy Carter, Earle Hyman, 
Pauline Meyers, and Frederick O’Neal. 
Howard has seen four: Todd Duncan 
(as teacher), Ossie Davis, Delores Mar- 
tin, and Lawrence Winters. Columbia 
has seen three: —Todd Duncan, Paul 
Robeson, and Muriel Rahn. And West 
Virginia State has seen three: George 
Oliver, Caleb Peterson, and Milton 
Wood. 

It is pretty well known that 
the largest number of big suc- 
cesses ambng Negro Broadwayites 
has been in the musical field. You 
would therefore expect musical 
education to have the lion’s share 
of credit, and you would not be 
too far wrong. Five large con- 
servatories feature in their edu- 
cation: Juilliard leads with seven; 
Cozy Cole, Helen Ferguson, Lor- 
enzo Fuller (who is still a voice 
fellow at Juilliard while holding 
an important role in Finian’s 
Rainbow, Juanita Hall, Lonny 
Jackson, Muriel Rahn, and Law- 
rence Winters. From _ Boston 
Conservatory came Avon Long; 
from Chicago Conservatory, Wil- 
liam Franklin; from Curtis, Mur- 
iel Smith; and from New Eng- 
land Conservatory, J. Rosamund 
and Harriett Jackson. 

Another thing. Most of the 
white artists have long since 
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come to the end of their formal 
education, except for dips into a 
highclass hobby. Not so the Ne- 
gro artists. Dozens of them are still 
in hard training, even while working 
in shows. Private teachers in New York 
and elsewhere would be a lot poorer 
without them. 

They seem to be dreaming of the 
day when some really big chance will 
come to find them ready. They are not 
afraid of the competition any more; 
they want the security and magnifi- 
cence of the ever-challenging top. 
What golden dreams can be realized 
through education and cruel training 
and hard work 

How very far they are from the 
tramp Negro stagepeople of a genera- 
tion or two ago! The difference is not 
merely in forms of education and in 
their abstention, as a general rule, 
from frenetic notoriety; these young 
men and women differ because they 
are artists. They are not trying to be 
like white artists, and they show few 
traces of snobbishness and _pseudo- 
sophistication of half-baked college 
people. They are trying to express 
the most exciting things that they and 
their backgrounds have to offer. 

Though they count, general educa- 
tion and conservatory education are 
not the most effective sources of Broad- 
way. Other factors account for the in- 
dividual’s chance on Broadway as well 
as for his success. 


Personal Testimony 


Let us take the testimony of ten of 
our select one hundred. Valerie Black 
says that the most important factors 
are “hard work, faith, and the proper 
breaks.” Georgette Harvey “blames” 
her singing ability for her Broadway 
opportunity, and the recommendation 
of J. Rosamond Johnson to the Thea- 
tre Guild for her climb to success. 
Melvin Howard says he was able to 
sing and play the piano well enough to 
impress (at the right time) Robert 
Shaw, choral director of the Fred War- 
ing Glee Club, but more important at 
the time, of Carmen Jones. 

J. Rosamon] Johnson attributes his 
chances to his agent, M. S. Bentham, 
and to the authors and producers of 
the early plays in which he appeared. 
John Marriott's effective inspirers were 
all in Ohio: Hallie Q. Brown of Wilber- 
force; and Russell and Rowena Jelliffe, 
co-heads of the Karamu Players, and 
William McDermott, drama critic on 
the Plain Dealer, all of Cleveland. 

Pauline Myers was “ready” when a 
replacement was necessary in the cast 
of Growin’ Pains. Since then six Broad- 
way roles and two Hollywood roles 
have equipped her with the “experi- 


ence” every Broadway producer finds 
indispensable. Muriel Rahn has picked 
up much valuable knowledge and in- 
spiration from a host of her associates 
in plays: Judith Anderson, Clemence 
Dane, Richard Addinsell, Alfred Lunt, 
Lynn Fontanne, Reuen Mamoulian, 
and Oscar Hammerstein, II; but she 
gives greatest credit to her husband, 
Dick Campbell (USO director) for 
“careful dramatic coaching, astute 
business dealings, public relations, and 
guidance.” 

James Flash Riley says the Federal 
Theatre gave him his professional start, 
but that his three years with Orson 
Welles were “priceless.” Mildred Smith 
was going about her daily work as 
teacher and educational director and 
acting for fun when she was discov- 
ered, Cinderella-fashion, by agents from 
Broadway. Earl Sydnor says he got 
started in an amateur group in Boston, 
and six years later found himself in 
Lew Leslie’s Blackbirds of 1934. 

The examples of two brilliant and 
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e Graphic House 
THIS QUARTET FROM “FINIAN'S RAINBOW" turns the tables. The only figure in blackface 
is a white man, Robert Pitkin, from New Orleans, La. His singing partners are (L to R) 
Jerry Laws, Louis Sharp, and Lorenzo Fuller. In this trio are two bachelor’s and a master’s 
degree from Kansas University, a voice fellow at Juilliard (Fuller) and three radio stars. 


beautiful girls named Smith show how 
education may miraculously get one 
inside the glamorous Broadway portals. 
Muriel Smith was born in New York, 
attended PS 17 and Hoffman Junior 
High (where Angelo Patri was princi- 
pal). Then she went to Theodore 
Roosevelt High School with the deter- 
mination, mind you, to become a 
nurse. 

She had started acting and singing 
back at PS 17 when, age eight and in 
the part of a Red Cross Nurse, she had 
sung “The Rose That Blows in No 
Man’s Land.” At ten she sang in pub- 
lic in student assemblies, and at 11 
she was a member of a junior high 
chorus that sang from the stage at the 
Metropolitan. After her glorious years 
as the original Carmen Jones, she re- 
turned tothe Metropolitan stage (in 
1945) to sing with the Philharmonic, 
under the direction of Leonard Be: 
stein. 

Through Sally Westmoreland she go. 

(Continued on page 283) 
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The Negro in Toronto 


I'm on my way to Canada 
Where everyone is free; 
So good-bye Ol’ Massa 
Don't chase after me. 


ith this song on their lips, and 

riding the “underground rail- 

road” out of the Deep South in 
defiance of fugitive slave laws, thous- 
ands of Negroes tumbled across the 
Canadian border almost a century ago. 
They came in search of the -unprej- 
udiced conditions that were supposed 
to exist in Canada. They were the van- 
guard of 23,000 eventually to leave the 
United States for Canada. 

They were running away from serf- 
dom, from being kicked around, from 
being told they were not as good as 
white men. They had heard that in 
Canada Negroes were treated the same 
as anybody else, were accepted in the 
community, and had a chance to be 
citizens with equal rights. Here they 
could own property, could raise a fam- 
ily and properly school their children, 
have good jobs, not be segregated in 
public places. 

But what they found was not quite 
what they expected, and in the year 
1947 some Canadian Negroes suffer 
mental indigestion over the unhappy 
position of being accepted on the one 
hand and rejected on the other. 

In Toronto, where there are 5,000 
colored persons, their position is. not 
very different from that in other cen- 
tres in Canada where there is a mod- 
erate Negro population. For years some 
Negroes have felt that theirs is a losing 
game. Though their Canadian white 
brothers have given them seats at the 
table and cards to play with, the Ne- 
groes still can’t buy enough chips from 
the “banker” to play dut their hand. 
The colored man is not called “nigger” 
and does not have to get off the side- 
walk when a white man comes along, 
and nobody tries to keep him from 
voting, but it still hurts to be slapped 
down when he goes looking for a 
decent job. : 


By Rose D. Parry 


In Canada the Negro, according 
to this author, gets bread with- 
out butter 


“Bread Without Butter” 


That, many Negroes say, is what 
colored people are up against in Can- 
ada. It is like being “pinched” for 
starting up on the green light. They 
contend that to be able to go to a 
movie without discrimination is no 
compensation for bread without butter. 


Colored people will argue about 
what they can do and cannot do in a 


city like Toronto. Some will say that 


it is a completely hopeless picture. Ne- 
groes are not given a chance by the 
large white population, “So what’s the 
use of trying?” Others say that if a 
Negro has the ambition, determination, 
ability, and sheer stubborness not to 
give up he can become as successful as 
any white person. Many leaders in the 
colored community are critical about 
the “give-up” type and sharply rap 


‘their knuckles for not trying, at the 


same time pointing to the successful 
Negroes as examples of what can be 
done with greater personal satisfaction 
and happiness than in some other 
countries. 


They point to men like Fred L. Hub- 
bard, whose father was an alderman 
and controller. Fred began as a boy 
sweeping floors in the old City Hall. 
He studied bookkeeping and account- 
ing at night, and when the city moved 
to its present city hall, he went into 
the assessment department where he 
worked his way up. When R. J. Flem- 
ing, then assessment commissioner, be- 
came manager of the Toronto Street 
Railway, Fred became his assistant. 

By 1930, Fred had become an out- 
standing authority on street railways 
and widely respected, and the same 
year he was appointed a commissioner 
on the TTC, a position he held for 
nine years, including one term as chair- 


man. Now retired, Mr. Hubbard man- 
ages the Fleming estates. Says he: “I 
have never thought of myself as bein: 

anything but a citizen of Toronto, an 

so have all my friends.” 

Then there is Nathan Redmon, who 
came to Toronto from the United 
States in 1913. He took a job as a por- 
ter, “but realized I had to have security 
for my family and education for my 
children.” He saved his money for five 
years and then bought a truck and 
started his own cartage business wiiich 
grew to a fleet of nine trucks, one of 
the biggest in York Township. A mem- 
ber of the Truck Owners’ Association 
and the Motor League, Mr. Redmon 
says it was hard getting business at 
first, “but after I was in, the color 
line disappeared.” 

On Yonge Street, another Negro had 
gone into business. He was Oscar 
Archie Brewton, who got his education 
in the United States, and began his 
practice as a foot specialist in Toronto. 
Through trying circumstances, Dr. 


“Brewton’s activities widened until to- 


day he has a large practice of almost 
all white patients and a home in ex- 
clusive Forest Hill Village, with a uni- 
versity professor on one side and a 
lawyer on the other as neighbors. 

There is John M. Charles, who came 
to Toronto after practicing dentistry 
in Nigeria. He gave up the profession 
in favor of real estate, and began man- 
aging properties. Today he is a success- 
ful real estate broker, and a member 
of the Toronto Real Estate Board. 
William A. White, a graduate of Dal- 
housie University, came to Toronto re- 
cently to take charge of boys’ work at 
the Home Services Association, a col- 
ored community centre on Bathurst 
Street. He is an executive of the Pro- 
fessional Social Workers’ Assembly, 
and formerly adult educational direc- 
tor at the Central YMCA in Halifax. 
He is a member of the Independent 
Order of Odd Fellows. 

Other colored people could be 
pointed out. Men like H. M. Bell of 
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Bell Motors on Church Street; Spencer 
Pitt, a lawyer, and Wilbur Howard, 
ordained minister and in charge of 
boy’s work for the United Church. 
There is a Negro Iecturer in bacteri- 
ology at the University of Toronto; a 
colored girl on the public health nurs- 
ing staff, the first in Toronto. Of the 
two colored men who work for the 
TTC, one is a foreman and in charge 
of maintenance. A colored man is on 
the teaching staff of East York Colleg- 
iate. And- there was Dr. A. Wyke, who 
had a large and successful white prac- 
tice. 

The sports world has found Toronto 
Negroes in the top brackets, men such 
as Larry Gains, heavyweight champion 
of Canada, and best known of them all. 
Other favorites were Doug Lewis, 
welterweight and Jene Clay, bantam- 
weight. It is interesting to note that the 
only -professional boxer in Toronto 
who can draw a crowd today is a little 
colored boy, Arthur King. 

Although these personalities are held 
up as examples of how far a Negro can 
go in Toronto with its predominately 
white population, most colored people 
assert, however, that it does not mean 
there is pie in the sky for the taking. 
Discrimination exists, some say, creat- 
ing for the ordinary Negro with an 
ordinary education and ability a far 
greater struggle for decent jobs and a 
good standard of living than has to be 
faced by the ordinary white citizen. 
There is a black side to the picture, 
too. 


The Hairdresser 


As long as she can remember, Mar- 
guerite Bradley, a Toronto girl, has 
wanted to be a hairdresser, and so 
after she graduated from Malvern Col- 
legiate she sent an application to the 
Marvel Hairdressing Schools. She _ re- 
ceived a letter accepting the applica- 
tion with the request for a $25 advance 
payment on the course, which she sent 
by return mail. When she reported to 
the school and they saw her for the first 
time, she was told that because she was 
colored the school could not accept 
her and her $25 was returned. She 
went looking for another school and 
was accepted. After she graduated six 
months later she tried to get a job in 
twenty-five beauty parlors. None would 
take her. She was finally forced to be- 
come a sewing machine operator in a 
tailor shop. 

When asked why he did not accept 
her, Arthur Ready, manager of the 
Marvel Hairdressing Schools, said: 
“You realize it would be impossible to 
have a colored girl here with so many 
students and business connections. 
There would be a natural objection 





by the students . . . they would feel 
uncomfortable about it, but we have 
Chinese and Japanese students.” 


Not Isolated Case 


The case of Marguerite Bradley is 
by no means isolated, but it illustrates 
an important problem in the life of 
the average Toronto Negro, who is not 
comforted by knowing he is free of the 
severe social prejudices practiced in 
many sections of the United States. 


In fact, many colored people have 
gone to the United States to face the 
prejudice in preference to the eco- 
nomic discrimination which they claim 
makes life almost impossible for them 
in Canada. Most Negroes in Toronto 
believe that there is little they can ex- 
pect after completing long and expen- 
sive education. Many feel their only 
real chance lies in the United States 
where the greater Negro population 
provides wider professional and _busi- 
ness opportunities. It is felt that the 
opportunities across the border are 
three to one as compared with those 
in Canada. 


To back up their conclusions they 
point to the almost impossible task of 
finding positions in Toronto as clerks, 
stenographers, bookkeepers, account- 
ants, salesmen—jobs requiring them to 
meet the public. They also call atten- 
tion to the difficulty in rising to higher 
and better paid positions when they do 
find employment. For instance, a porter 
on a railway has little chance of be- 
coming a conductor, a trainman, or a 
brakeman. 


They admit that the situation has 
improved in recent years to the extent 
that colored girls are now being em- 
ployed as stenographers in various gov- 
ernment branches, such as the Depart- 
ment of Veterans’ Affairs and the Na- 
tional Employment Office. For men 
there is not that much improvement, 
although Negroes have been hired in 
positions of some promise by the pro- 
vincial government, and the city. As for 
the business and industrial world gen- 
erally, Negroes feel it is all but hope- 
less to get anything but low-paid man- 
ual jobs. 


In a survey of 158 business and in- 
dustrial firms in Toronto, 111 said they 
had no Negro employees. Twenty-five 


NEXT MONTH 


George W. Westerman will 


have an article in the October 
Crisis discussing “Gold and Silver 
Men” in the Canal Zone. 
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said their employees would be agree. 
able to a colored boy or girl; seven said 
they believed Negroes would be capa- 
ble of satisfactory work; seven said the 
public would not do business with col- 
ored employees. Nineteen firms ex- 
pressed their belief that Negroes would 
be acceptable for office work, and go 
specified they would be good only for 
“other jobs.” 

It is interesting to note that gi firms 
said they would be willing to employ 
Negroes on the same basis as whites if 
their qualifications were equal. This 
brings up the point as to whether or 
not Negroes in Toronto are qualified. 
Fifty-nine firms stated the only reason 
they had not employed Negroes is that 
no qualified Negroes had ever applied. 


Qualifications Low 


On this point, G. F. Collins, manager 
of the Toronto Men’s Division of the 
National Employment Office, said: ‘““We 
have found that the qualifications of 
Negroes have been generally low. It 
would be surprising to find a Negro 
able to fill some of the executive posi- 
tions we have open.” 

When questioned about this, most 
Negroes claim that the jobs they are 
compelled to take made it impossible 
to give their children a complete edu- 


. ation, and many are forced to leave 


school before graduating in order to 
increase the family earnings. Like their 
fathers, they go into the only fields 
open to them: porters, factory or mill 
hands, helpers, cleaners, janitors and 
other jobs which the employer feels 
will not bring them into public promi- 
nence. 

A survey of professional employers 
in Toronto yielded the following re- 
port: Asked whether or not they would 
consider taking colored employees in 
their offices on the same basis as whites, 
qualifications being equal, the answer 
was “no” from five lawyers, six doctors, 
three advertising agencies, two insur- 
ance companies, one architect, and two 
investment dealers. Answering “yes” 
were four lawyers, three doctors, three 
architects, a public accountant, an in- 
surance company, and an advertising 
company. 

The two large department stores in 
Toronto say they have no policy re- 
garding Negro applicants for jobs—but 
they do employ them, of course. 

Colored people, who have searched 
for better jobs in Toronto, report that 
they generally get much the same an- 
swer from employers: “It isn’t that I 
have any personal objection, but the 
feelings of the staff must be taken into 
consideration, and, of course, the pub- 
lic with whom we do business may 
object. 
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Not So Deep Are the Roots 


By James Peck 


HE roots of racial segregation in 

the upper South are not too 

deep to be uprooted without 
dynamite. This was shown recently 
when sixteen Negroes and whites took 
a 2-week bus trip through Virginia, 
North Carolina, ‘Tennessee and Ken- 
tucky, in which Negroes sat in front 
and whites in the rear. 

We had the legal backing of a U. S. 
Supreme Court decision of last June 
outlawing jim-crow in interstate travel. 
We found, however, that the bus com- 
panies are treating that decision as if 
it did not exist. 

There were twelve arrests during 
the trip and a number of threatened 
arrests. In such instances buses were 
delayed up to two hours while police 
were summoned, company attorneys 
notified and warrants were drawn up. 
During these tense delays, with atten- 
tion focused on the issue, we were in 
a strategic position to determine just 
how deep the roots are—both among 
passengers and the townspeople who 
gathered outside. 

The deeper you go in the South, the 
deeper are the roots. As a Negro told 
us on the first lap of our trip: “Some 
bus drivers are crazy: and the farther 
South you go, the crazier they get. And 
as a white from South Carolina com- 
mented about a Negro in our group 
who was sitting in front: “In my state 
he would either move or be killed.” 

But this was the upper South and in 
the twenty-six buses we rodé, not a 
single act of hostility occured. In only 
one instance—at Chapel Hill, N. C.— 
was there an act of hostility outside 
the bus. During the trip we came in 
direct contact with a large number of 
people. 

There was the pretty blonde from 
Winston-Salem who spoke up for us 
aboard the bus on which arrests oc- 
curred at Chapel Hill. There was the 
girl who, finding no seat, asked the 
driver of a Statesville-Asheville bus 
how come a Negro was sitting in front. 
Being the only driver we encountered 





On April 9 a group of sixteen 
men, eight Negro and eight 
white, began a two-week bus 
tour of four southern states in 
order to find out whether the 
bus companies were observing 
the U. S. Supreme Court ban 
against jim-crow in interstate 
bus travel. This article reports 
their experiences 


who recognized the existence of the 
Supreme Court decision, he said: 
“Don’t blame me: blame those bastards 
up in Washington.” The woman did 
not protest. 

On that same bus was a portly white 
man traveling with his family who said 
in a loud voice: “I wish I was the 
driver.” But at Chapel Hill a white 
passenger got off the bus, went into the 
station, and protested to the driver 
against his ordering arrests. 

Then there were the majority of 
white passengers who made no com- 
ment at all upon seeing Negroes in 
front. Aboard buses where drivers ig- 
nored our Negroes sitting in front, 
passengers did likewise. 


Uncle Toms 


Inevitably,, we encountered a few 
Uncle Toms—Negroes of the “yahsir 
massah” type. At Oxford, N. C., where 
an arrest was threatened, an aged Ne- 
gro teacher, sweating under his stiff 
white collar, pleaded with Bayard Rus- 
tin one of our Negroes sitting in front: 
“Please move. Don’t do this. You'll get 
to Durham just the same whether you 
sit in front or in back.” When the bus 
moved on without- our being arrested 
he became abjectly apologetic. But in 
the rear of that same bus Negro pas- 
sengers were audibly supporting Rus- 
tin. One Negro woman threatened to 
sue the bus company for being unneces- 
sarily delayed. 


In Petersburg, Va., a decrepit Negro 
porter tried to ingratiate himself by 
boarding the bus while an arrest was 
being made and saying: “We know 
how to deal with him. We ought to 
drag him off.” But in Culpeper, Va., a 
Negro woman courageously boarded 
the bus and asked the Negro being ar- 
rested if he needed any help. She later 
came right into the office of the justice 
of the peace where we were putting up 
bail and again offered aid. 

Then there were the many Negro 
passengers who made no comment at 
all. There were also the hundreds of 
Negroes who supported us by attend- 
ing the meetings in various towns 
called by the NAACP to hear our 
group report on the trip. At the end 
of these meetings men and women 
came up to congratulate us with tears 
in their eyes. At the student meetings 
both Negroes and whites pledged to 
carry on by traveling in an unsegre- 
gated manner when they go home to 
another state. 


Neither bus drivers nor police showed” 


any hostilities in making the arrests. 
As a National Trailways driver told 
Conrad Lynn, when he refused to move 
to the back of a bus at Petersburg: 
‘Personally, I don’t care where you sit, 
but I have my orders from the com- 
pany.” A cop there told Rev. Ernest 
Bromley, white North Carolina min- 
ister in our group who was defending 
Lynn’s position: “I am just not Chris- 
tian enough.” 

Both northerners and southerners 
are suprised that the sole act of hostil- 
ity against us was at Chapel Hill, 
which they associate with liberalism 
and Dr. Frank P. Graham, head of the 
University of North Carolina. We were 
susprised too, until we later learned 
that our action on the bus was but one 
of a series of recent acts against the 
jimcrow pattern at Chapel Hill. It just 
happened to be our action which ex- 
ploded the growing hatred of the poor 
whites, who tenaciously hold on to 
their only privilege in our society— 
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that of being recognized as superior 
to the Negroes. 

The explosion might have occurred 
when Eleanor Roosevelt, rather than 
eat at a segregated function at the uni- 
versity, got Coca Cola and sandwiches 
and ate on the steps. It might have 
occurred when Dorothy Maynor, noted 
Negro singer, gave a concert on the 
campus at which seating was unsegre- 
gated. It might have occurred when 
Rev. Charles Jones, courageous white 
minister who housed our group, per- 
mitted an interracial CIO union meet- 
ing in his church. 

But it just happened to occur on a 
grey Sunday afternoon when four of 
our group were arrested aboard a bus 
for Greensboro. 


White Cab Drivers 


It was a particularly quiet Sunday 
afternoon in the little town and the 
white cab drivers were hanging around 
the bus station with nothing to do. 
Then they saw the bus held up and got 
wind of what was going on. Here was 
something over which they could work 
out their frustration. Two ringleaders 
started haranguing the other drivers. 
They started milling around closer to 
where the bus was parked. 

When I got off the bus to put up 
bail and call our attorney, five of the 
drivers surrounded me. “Coming down 
here to stir up the niggers,” snarled 
a big guy with steel-cold grey eyes. 
With that he slugged me a resounding 
blow on the side of the head. A couple 
of the bus passengers who were stand- 
ing around protested and the five with- 
drew. I later learned that the sentiment 
among passengers aboard the bus was 
predominantly in our favor. 

From the windows of the courthouse, 
as I looked at the mob of cab drivers, 
I recalled how of the 31 indicted two 
months ago in Greenville, S. C., for 
lynching a Negro, 28 of them were cab 
drivers. Every few minutes a driver 
would come into the courthouse, al- 
legedly to get a drink. On one occasion 
he said: “They'll never get a bus out 
of here.” 

When we finally left the courthouse 
in Rev. Jones’s car, twelve of the driv- 
ers piled into three cabs and sped after 
_ us. We succeded in getting to Rev. 
Jones’s home first. When we got inside 
and looked out of the window, we saw 
two of the drivers getting out with big 
sticks. Others started to pick up rocks 
by the roadside when one of the mob, 
apparently scared, motioned to them 
to lay off. 

They drove away. But a few minutes 
later Rev. Jones, who was already 
marked as a “nigger lover” because of 
the CIO meeting in his church, re- 
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SOME OF THE PARTICIPANTS in the trip (April 9-23) to test application of the U. S. Supreme 

Court ruling barring jim-crow in interstate bus travel. Pictured here from left to right are 

Worth Randle, Wallace Nelson, Ernest Bromley, James Peck, Igal Roodenko, Bayard Rustin, 
Joe Felmet, George Houser, and Andrew Johnson. 


ceived an anonymous phone call. “Get 
the niggers out of town by nightfall or 
we'll burn down your house,” threat- 
ened a quivering voice. The following 
day he got a phone call threatening 
him with murder. 

He managed to secure cars to get us 
out of town and then removed his wife 
and two children to safety. A number 
of the university students offered to 
stay at his house and protect him from 
any acts of violence. But none of the 
threats materialized and the only fur- 
ther act was the throwing of a rock ‘at 
Rev. Jones’s assistant as he approached 
his home. 

A contrast to Chapel Hill was Cul- 
peper, Va., where another arrest was 
made. As would happen in any smail 
town, a crowd gathered around the bus 
station and started talking about it. 
But the discussion was quite calm and 
at no point was there even a threat of 
what occured in Chapel Hill. A couple 
of white townspeople even sided with 
our Negro in standing up for his rights. 
One of them told him: “If I had been 
you I would have fought them before 
letting them take me off the bus.” 
After bail was put up, we walked 
around the small town completely un- 
molested. 

Most of the other arrests occurred in 
larger towns such as Asheville, N. C. 
There, I and Dennis Banks, a Negro 
musician from Chicago, were s tenced 
to go days on the chain gang on a 
charge of violating the state’s jim-crow 
law. 

“Thirty days?” said Police Judge Sam 
Cathey, reputed to be a corrupt poli- 
tician who remains in office because he 
is blind and nobody has ever dared run 
against him. Then he ‘turned to the 





district attorney and asked: “Is that 
the maximum sentence under the law?” 
When the DA nodded, Judge Cathey 
said: “Then it is 30 days, under super- 
vision of the State Highway Com- 
mission.” 


Judicial Extemporization 


He then made a little speech which 
started: “We pride ourselves on our 
race relations here.” Our lawyer, Cur- 
tiss Todd, is a Negro from Winston- 
Salem. It was the first time a Negro 
lawyer had appeared in that court, 
there being no Negro lawyers in Ashe- 
ville. It was also unheard of to see a 
Negro lawyer defending a white man 
and to see a white and a Negro de- 
fendant sitting together in court. Never 
have I seen a look of hatred like the 
one a court attaché gave me as we were 
being locked up after the trial. 

Trial of the Chapel Hill case came 
up on the very same day on which 
defense attorneys in Greensville, S. C., 
were presenting their final arguments 
for the 29 men acquitted two days later 
of lynching Willie Earl. 

The identical appeals to prejudice 
and denunciations of northern inter- 
ference featured the final summation 
of T. J. Phipps, prosecutor in Chapel 
Hill. 

He opened with: “I have good 
friends among the ‘nigras’—that is 
among the better element.” He went 
on to state that the Negroes had been 
brought over from Africa as savages 
and had been civilized by the whites. 
Then came a lengthy argument to show 
that the Negroes really want jimcrow. 

At one point he said: “I will now 

(Continued on page 282) 
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Along the N.A.A.C.P. Battlefront 
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Helmer Brandell 


WORKERS IN “KICK-OFF” DRIVE of the Parsons, Kansas, branch of the NAACP. 


EMPLOYMENT 


FBI Hirine Poticies: The Washing- 
ton bureau has protested to the FBI 
against its alleged discrimination in ac- 
ceptance of Negro applicants for cleri- 
cal jobs in J. Edgar Hoover’s depart- 
ment. 

Washington newspapers on July 29 
reported that the FBI was accepting 
applications to -fill two thousand cleri- 
cal vacancies, and that there were 
openings for five hundred additional 
“agents.” The notice also pointed out 
that the applicant did not have to 
meet civil service requirements. Since 
there are hundreds of Negro clerks in 
other government agencies who are 
about to lose their jobs because of staff 
reductions, they applied for these open- 
ings. But they were turned down, ap- 
parently, because of their race. 


COVENANTS 


ANTI-NEGRO APPEAL: The National 
office is in receipt of an interesting dis- 
closure from its Detroit branch. In De- 
troit the Northwest Civic Association, 
Inc., has issued a petulant appeal for 
funds in order to fight restrictive cove- 
nant cases in their city. 

The appeal reads: 

The negroes’ appeal in the case of Sipes vs. 
McGhee has now been accepted by the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and will be 
heard at the October, 1947, term of that court. 

This case, which involves restrictions pro- 
hibiting negroes from occupying property in 


our neighborhood, has been successfully fought 
by the Northwest Civic Association through 
the Wayne County Circuit Court and the 
Michigan Supreme Court and the cost has 
been a heavy drain in our treasury. 

The proper defense of this case before the 
Supreme Court in Washington means heavy 
additional expense. But if every home owner 
in this neighborhood gives the Association his 
loyal support by paying his dues of $5.00, we 
can properly finance this battle with the Na- 
tional Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People, which draws upon the whole 
United States and is our opponent in this case. 

If we lose this case, the n will be able 
to move in next door to you, whether in 
Detroit, in the State of Michigan, or in any 
other State, as they did to Sipes and there will 
be no legal way to stop them. 

So let’s all pull together for the protection 
of our homes, and if everyone does his bit 
no one will be hurt and we will give them the 
fight of their lives. 


STAGE 


Acrors Equity: In August the Asso- 
ciation urged Actors Equity to with- 
stand attempts being made to force the 
group to reverse its stand against the 
jim crow policy of the National theatre 
in Washington, D. C. Actors Equity has 
decided to prohibit any members of its 
group from appearing on the stage of 
any theatre which is “for whites only,” 
and in its new contracts Equity stood 
on its original opposition to jim-crow. 


NEW REGION 


SouTHWEST: The much-awaited South 
West regional office of the NAACP is 


scheduled to open sometime in Sep- 
tember it has been announced by Glos- 
ter B. Current, director of branches. 

Donald Jones has been assigned to 
the South West Region as Secretary. 
Mr. Jones has been with the Associa- 
tion for five years in the capacity of 
assistant field secretary. Headquarters 
for the region will be in Dallas, Texas. 
The South West Region comprises the 
states of Oklahoma, New Mexico, 
Texas, Louisiana and Arkansas. 

Establishment of the South West Re- 
gion comes as a result of action taken 
at the 1946 annual conference held in 
Cincinnati. The South. West Region 
becomes the second region in the or- 
ganizational structure of the Associa- 
tion. The first region was established 
in 1944 on the West Coast with offices 
in San Francisco. Noah Griffin is the 
West Coast regional secretary. States in 
the West Coast Region are California, 
Arizona, Nevada, Utah, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and the Territory of Ha- 
waii. 


LEGAL 


VETERAN’s Wipow To SuE: Oscar H. 
Haynes, Sr., sheriff of Webster Parish, 
Louisiana, and his surety company, 
have been made defendants in a 
$50,000 damage suit filed in Shreveport 
in the United States District Court for 
the Western District of Louisiana by 
Mrs. Carrie Lee Jones, widow of the 
late Corporal John C. Jones, resident 



































YOUTH COUNCIL workers in Great Neck, L. I., branch membership campaign which covered 


Great Neck, Port Washington, and Manhasset. 


Front row, L to R, Helen Brown, Etta Heslop, 


and Ruth Boyd; back, Sadie Brown, Anne Francis, and Anne Carter. 


of Cotton Valley, La., who was lynched 
by a mob near Minden on August 8, 
1946. 

The petition was filed by Attorney 
A. P. Tureaud of New Orleans for Mrs. 
Jones in behalf of herself and her 
5-year-old daughter, Myrtis Ann. 

Mrs. Jones, now a resident of. Cali- 
fornia, charges that Oscar H. Haynes, 
Sr., was a duly elected and qualified 
sheriff of Webster Parish on or about 
August 7, 1946, when her husband, 
Corporal John C. Jones, was in legal 
custody of the sheriff and was incarce- 
rated in the Parish jail at Minden, La., 
and that it was the duty of the sheriff 
to provide for the safe-keeping and 
protection of prisoners or persons ac- 
cused of crime placed.in his custody. 


On or about the night of August 7, 
1946, the petition continues, an irre- 
sponsible mob of white men appeared 
at the Minden jail and demanded that 
Jones be turned over to them. It was 
apparent that the mob intended to in- 
flict serious injury on Jones, the peti- 
tion stated, and the defendant or his 
deputies aided and abetted the mob by 
surrendering Jones wthout the slightest 
resistance. The mob placed Jones in a 
waiting ambulance and lynched him at 
Dorcheat Bayou, a nearby wooded sec- 
tion, on the night of August 7 or morn- 
ing of August 8. 

In her petition, Mrs. Jones charges 
that Haynes failed in his duty to safely 
keep and protect Jones and by reason 


.of his failure he becomes liable to her 
and her minor daughter for the death 
of their husband and father. 


LYNCHINGS 


New TECHNIQUE: Dixie’s “‘self-de- 
fense murders” in which white men 
shoot Negroes in the back and then 
all-white grand juries or coroners term 
the killings “justifiable homicides com- 
mitted in self-defense” are steadily in- 
creasing and have totaled four during 
the past four weeks, according to Dan- 
iel E. Byrd, president of the Louisiana 
state association of NAACP branches. 

Mr. Byrd’s files reveal the most re- 
cently uncovered murder as the wanton 
slaying of William Brown, an 83-year- 
old Negro, on July 19 at Lettsworth, 
La., by a game warden. 

Other slayings recorded are those of 
Wesley Thomas, 31-year-old woodcut- 
ter, at Calhoun, La., by W. D. Thomp- 
son, a 21-year-old white man, on July 
30; the fatal shooting of Versie John- 
son, 34-year-old prisoner, by law officers 
at Prentiss, Miss., on August 1; and the 
shooting of Elijah Myles, 21-year-old 
rubbish collector, in New Orleans on 
July 18 by Ferdinand Mohr, white fore- 
man on the Agriculture Street Dump. 

Concerning the Lettsworth killing 
which was fully uncovered last week 
by a white labor union official, William 
Brown, 83-year-old Negro, had gone 
into the woods near that town to hunt 
squirrels. Charley Ventril, a white 
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game warden, went into the woods, en- 
gaged Brown in an argument concern- 
ing the contents of Brown’s huating 
bag, took him to the edge of the woods 
and shot him in the back of the head, 
according to reports received. 

The warden is alleged to have 
walked to a nearby white sharecropper 
and told him, “I just shot a ‘nigger’; 
let his folks know.” 

The union official told NAACP rep- 
resentatives that the official coroner’s 
report stated: “The Negro’s gun was 
cocked; the killing was justifiable be- 
cause the warden shot in self-defense.” 

At Calhoun, La., Wesley Thomas, 
31-year-old woodchopper, was shot in 
the back and killed by W. D. Thomp- 
son, 21-year-old white farmer, in a 
sharecropper’s shack Wednesday, July 
30, about noon. 

According to law officers, Thomas al- 
legedly threatened the life of his white 
employer about 9g a.m. that day. Sheriff 
Milton Coverdale, who expressed the 
opinion that the killing was justified, 
said a search had been under way for 
Thomas since early that morning when 
he engaged in an argument with Z. W. 
Fuller, white farmer. The young slay- 
er’s father was a witness to the argu- 
ment, the sheriff said. 

Young W. D. Thompson, who fatally 
shot Wesley Thomas about three hours 
later, had left home shortly before the 
shooting, armed with a .38 caliber re- 
volver “to search for a lost hog,” the 
sheriff said. The youth told the sheriff 
he had tried to capture Thomas and 
when “he tried to run into a house, let 
him have it.” 

A coroner’s jury termed the shoot- 
ing a “justifiable homicide,” saying 
Thompson had “acted in self-defense” 
because the Negro was running into a 
house where there were two butcher 
knives, a loaded shotgun and rifle and 
a hatchet.” 

The NAACP learned from a reliable 
source, however, that Thomas had been 
an employee of Z. W. Fuller, who owns 
a farm near Calhoun. Thomas is said 
to have asked for his pay on Saturday, 
and the employer is said have refused, 
telling Thomas to report for work as 
usual on Monday. Thomas did not re- 
port for work on’ Monday but went to 
work for another farmer instead. 

Informants say that Fuller is alleged 
to have started out to form a mob, but 
when he found it difficult resorted to 
another course. Unconfirmed rumors 
have it that a Negro man was offered 
$50 to kill Thomas. 

In the other case, Versie Johnson, a 
34-year-old rape suspect, was shot and 
killed at Prentiss, Miss., after being 
taken to the scene of the alleged crime. 
Sheriff G. O. Barry and two state po- 
licemen, Andy Hopkins and J. Spencer 
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Puckett, shot Johnson to death when 
he is alleged to have grabbed for Puck- 
ett’s gun. 

A determined mob was reported to 
have given Sheriff Barry eight hours to 
“get a confession out of Johnson.” The 
district attorney said the filing of 
charges against the officers would be 
mere formality and that a_ hearing 
would be held to “clear the white 
men.” 

The fatal shooting of Elijah Myles 
in New Orleans also resulted in the re- 
turn of a no-true bill despite the tes- 
timony of doctors and witnesses that 
Ferdinand Mohr, white city employee, 
had shot Myles in the back. 


What the Branches 


Are Doing 





CALIFORNIA: The West Coast regional of- 
fice in SAN FRANCISCO reports interesting items 
about branch activities on the Coast. By mid- 
July the Los ANGELEs branch had neared the 
half-way mark in its membership drive for 
15,000 members. L. G. Robinson was chair- 
man of the three-month membership cam: 
paign. 

Other accomplishments of the branch are 
summed up as follows: Secured the appoint- 
ment of a Negro to the Los Angeles police 
commission; contributed almost $3000 for a 
state FEPC act and obtained 20,000 signa- 
tures to get the measure on the ballot; $1200 
of this sum was paid to Frederick M. Roberts 
as lobbyist at Sacramento. The branch secured 
supplies from both senators Knowland and 
Downey in a request that they support anti- 
lynching legislation. Replies were also secured 
from representatives Helen Gahagan Douglas 
and Morris Paulson. 

The Los Angeles branch has secured to 
date more than 35,000 signatures on anti- 
lynching petitions and letters. It has filed 
briefs amicus curiae in restrictive covenant 
cases now on appeal in the Supreme Court. 
It has invested more than $2000 on the Henry 
and Anna Laws restrictive covenant case and 
was the first to carry this celebrated case to 
the Supreme Court. It has pressed state in- 
vestigation and financed expenses of private 
investigators for the burning of the O'Day 
Short family in Fontana. And the branch has 
likewise investigated hundreds of cases of 
reported police brutality. 

The SANTA CLARA County branch has or- 
ganized a NAACP Juniors Drum Corps of 18 
boys and 18 girls, ages 5 to 2 years. This 
is a mixed group, all children of NAACP 
members. 

A sensation was created in Palo Alto when 
the Drum Corps made its initial appearance 
in the Spring Festival Parade on May 3. They 
received a certificate of award for excellence 
from the Recreation Commission. 







DELEGATES TO GEORGIA STATE CONFERENCE of youth councils, which met in Columbus, 

Ga., last spring. Seated, L to R, Dorothy Mclver, secretary; Luetta Calvin, vice-president; 

standing, Louis Rovers, guest speaker; Stella Reeves, state advisor; James Herndon, president; 
and Arthur Johnson, treasurer, 


In YuMmA, Arizona, the branch has fought 
against the biased attitude of the local school 
board in its attempt to build a new Negro 
school in an location 
consulting local Negro citizens. 

In MApeERA, Calif., the branch has launched 
a fight against a local lumber company, asking 
the removal of a log-pond and smoke nuisance 
which are a menace to the health of about 
150 Negro families which live in the vicinity. 

Local officials are reluctant to start pro- 
ceedings against the lumber company and no 
attorney in Madera has shown willingness to 
take the case against the milling concern. 
According to the Madera branch president, 
the California Lumber and Mill Company 
purchased some land adjoining the land of 
Madera citizens about a block out of town 
and then set up a lumber mill. Subsequently 
they built a log-pond nearhy, against which 
the home owners are now protesting. 


undesirable without 


There 
is no outlet to the pond and they fear the 
stagnant water will become a breeding place 
for mosquitoes and malaria germs. Local 
health officials say they can probably elimin- 
ate the mosquitoes; and they admit that the 
pond is a hazard for small children; but they 
say their mothers can watch them. 

The smoke stack is such a nuisance that 
no clothes can be hung outdoors, and ashes 
and soot pepper the houses all the time the 
mill is in operation. 

The Inpio branch, though only two months 
old, already has 160 members. Chairmen of 
important standing committees have also been 
appointed, as follows: Louis Prat, legal re- 








dress; Mrs. Tecro Flemming, publicity; B. A. 
Flemming, labor; John L. Chappell and Vir- 
gil Sheffield, education; Mrs. Louis Sheffield, 
The Crisis; Eugene Walker, registration and 
youth; Mrs. Mamie Brittwood,: entertainment; 
Bill Battles, labor and industry; Mrs, Luther 
Weaver and Margaret Massengale, member- 
ship; Ed Thomas, veterans; ahd Lovell Flem- 
ming, housing. 

The recently organized KLAMATH FALLS, 
Oregon, branch reports an enrollment of 63 
members and the appointment of important 
standing committees. Among the committee 
chairmen are the following: Mrs. Josephine 
Peters, membership; Ernestine Watson, press 
and publicity; Kenneth Lambie, legal redress; 
Isaiah Gardner, labor and industry; Mariam 
Smyth, education; Ida Johnson, entertainment; 
William Morris, youth work; and Willie James 
Watson, veterans. 

In VANcouvER, Washington, the branch is 
vigorously fighting passage of the Cain-Wol- 
cott bills which call for the immediate sale 
of all public housing units, both temporary 
and permanent. 
threaten the homes and future security not 
only o! Vancouver's less than 200 Negro fami- 
lies, but the entire community. More than 
$125 has been collected to fight the housing- 
sale measure and more than 1000 post cards 
have been distributed in objection to the 
measure. 

Statement of the WASHINGTON branch to the 
press concerning the cancellation of the 
NAACP boat ride on the Robert E. Lee: “In 
view of the fact that it is the considered 


Passage of these bills would 
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opinion of the officers of the branch that the 
Officials of the steamboat Robert E. Lee have 
not kept the terms, of their contract, both 
oral and written, to the effect that the Robert 
E. Lee Company employ colored citizens in the 
offices of the company, permit all groups the 
use of the boat regardless of race, hire a col- 
ored assistant manager, and make available 
concessions similar to those of the other boats, 
the BD. C. branch hereby gives notice of can- 
cellation of its contract to cruise down the 
Potomac on Saturday, July 12, at 2:30 P.M.” 

Said Dr. Stephen G. Spottswood, president 
of the branch, “The District of Columia 
Branch, has, in cancelling this project, disre- 
garded the possible financial loss entailed for 
the sincere espousal of honest democratic prin- 
ciples. It is our belief that in following this 
action we may show the citizens of Washing- 
ton the course they must pursue if they are to 
attain self-respect and the respect of their 
community.” The branch secretary, Joseph 
H. B. Evans, stated that “the issues involved 
are larger than individuals or any one group. 
They demand the full devotion of the com- 
bined strength of all of us. Now is the time 
for a forthright position and the Branch, as of 
today, is determined to take it.” 


Districr oF CoLumsBiA: In July Leslie S. 

Perry of the Washington bureau appeared be- 
fore the House subcommittee on elections to 
testify in support of legislation to abolish the 
poll tax. “The poll tax contributes,” said Mr. 
Perry among other things “to the effective dis- 
enfranchisement of approximately 10 million 
American citizens, black and white alike. . 
It is generally claimed*by the proponents of 
poll taxes that a dollar or two is little enough 
to pay for the great privilege of voting. Ac- 
tually, it is a trifling sum—if you have got it. 
But the South has always had the lowest per 
capita income in the nation... . 

“The effect of these mass disenfranchise- 
ments permeates our entire national life and 
sickens it like a gangrenous sore. . . .” 


lowa: The DES MOINES branch brought 
its membership campaign to a successful con- 
clusion with a reported total of 2,096 members. 
Three workers in the campaign were outstand- 
ing with reports of over two hundred mem- 
bers each. They were Mrs. Margaret Joseph, 
Attorney Charles P. Howard, and Mrs. Azalia 
Mitchell. 


Kansas: The PARSON branch began its 
“kick-off” membership drive with a mass 
meeting and an address by Mrs. Evelyn 
Weaver, third vice-president of the Kansas 
state conference of branches. 


MASSACHUSETTs: In WORCESTER the branch 
sent letters to senators Saltonstall and Lodge, 
and representative Donahue, urging action on 
rent controls. 


MICHIGAN: Twenty-seventh anniversary of 
the organization of the PONTIAC branch 
was celebrated at the Crystal Beach Commu- 
nity Center in July. 





PROMOTIONAL DIRECTOR Roser H. Grir- 
FIN of the Atlanttc City, N. J., branch who 
headed a drive for a children’s hospital to be 
located on Absecon Island. As a result of his 
leadership and the cooperation of allied 
groups a check for $2,071.68, with $400 in 
pledges, was presented to the building fund 
on July 15. The branch became interested 
when the democratic policy of the hospital 
was stated. 


MEDICAL CARE 
AND THE PLIGHT 
OF THE NEGRO 


By W. Montague Cobb, M.D., Ph.D. 


Dr. Cobb’s report on the 
Negro medical ghetto and 
what it means in terms of 
health and the Negro doc- 
tor and patient. 


Order your copy from 


The NAACP 
20 W. 4oth St., New York 18, N. Y. 


Ten cents a copy 
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Five delegates from the OAKLAND county 
branch attended the state convention in Mt. 
Clemens June 21-22. They were Mrs. La Dora 
Hunt, president; Jessie Withers, vice-president; 
Magnolia Andrews, secretary; Reece Germany, 
membership chairman; and James Countney 
Murphy, Jr. Mrs. Hunt was appointed re. 
gional director of one of the three districts of 
the state group. 

The Detroit Amateur Baseball Federation 
has been asked by the DETROIT branch to 
take immediate action to eliminate discrimina- 
tion in its federation and to enunciate a non- 
discrimination policy as a basic policy of their 
organization. This action of the branch was 
taken after a letter had been written to the 
Baseball Federation by Max Osnos of Sam's 
Cut Rate Department Store and Ben T. Mor- 
ris, who are both sponsors of teams in the 
Federation. 

It was pointed out by Edward M. Swan, ex- 
ecutive secretary of the branch, that the ques- 
tion of exclusion of non-white players has been 
called to the attention ot the DABF on many 
occasions in the past and that the discrimina- 
tory practice had not been eliminated. 

In july the branch called the attention of 
Michigan senators and congressmen to the fact 
that the Automobile Club of Michigan, which 
is opposing a federal drivers’ license law, 
might be doing so for fear that such a law 
would force them to accept Negroes for mem- 
bership in the automobile club. It is well 
known that the AC of M has consistently re- 
fused to insure cars owned by Negroes, and 
that by this discriminatory action it has de- 
nied Negro drivers the benefits of AAA serv- 
ices. 

The continuous branch fight against restric- 
tive covenants has now reached the climax 
of a Supreme Court hearing for the McGhee 
case, scheduled for fall hearing. 

As a result of two cases filed with the De- 
troit branch involving the use of abusive lan- 
guage to citizens by police officers the branch 
has asked Commissioner Ballenger to investi- 
gate such unseemly police action. 


Minnesota: The MINNEAPOLIS branch is 
giving full support to James T. Wardlaw and 
John Williams of Milwaukee in their fight 
against Dougherty’s Bar of 252 Hennepin Ave- 
nue. James Wardlaw, executive secretary of 
the Minneapolis Urban League, went to 
Dougherty’s Bar with John Williams, editor 
of the Milwaukee Globe, in July for a drink 
of whiskey. 

When Williams approached the bar to ask 
for a drink, the bartender threatened to at- 
tack him if he did not leave the premises. 
Williams then went to the Urban League office. 
After calling a Tribune reporter, Williams and 
Wardlaw returned to the bar. Then it is al- 
leged that the bartender began upbraiding 
Williams for coming back, suggesting that 
Williams was “looking for trouble.” When the 
two men said they merely wanted a drink, 
the bartender told them it would be “five 
dollars a shot.” Wardlaw asked for Scotch, 
and Jacobs, the bartender, told him it would 
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be $10 a drink, although Scotch is listed at 
60 cents a drink at Dougherty’s. 

Wardlaw then called the police and re- 
turned to the bar with them. Jacobs is said 
then to have spat in one of the bar glasses. 
Though this was a violation of the city sani- 
tary code, the police officers, James Wallace 
and Walter Dahiman, made no arrest. A com- 
plaint was later issued against Jacob by Mi- 
chael Dillon, Hennepin county attorney, for 
charging Wardlaw $10 for a drink. 

On June 29 the ST. PAUL branch held an 
anti-lynching mass meeting in the nature of 
a memorial to lynch victims. The meeting was 
addressed by Val Bjornsen, associate editor of 
the St. Paul Pioneer Press and Dispatch. 

Postal cards were given to persons present 
at the meeting and they were asked to use 
them to write their congressmen urging sup- 
port of the anti-lynch bill. Petitions were also 
circulated in connection with the meeting. 

The July 1 issue of the Pioneer Press de- 
voted an editorial to the anti-lynch mass meet- 
ing and President Truman’s speech at the 
annual NAACP conference in Washington. 


New Jersey: The LONG BRANCH unit 
was host June 6 to the colored graduates of 
the Long Branch high school at a party given 
at the Grant Court Community Center. The 
annual branch award to the Negro graduate 
with the highest scholastic achievement went 
to Laura Robinson. Jefferson Meekins, former 
high-school band major, was given a special 
award for his contribution toward promoting 
better interracial understanding. 

Eighty-nine contributors to the Bishop 
Building Fund were listed in July by the 
ATLANTIC CITY branch. Robert H. Griffin, 
director of the drive, and William Massey, Jr., 
presented a check for $2500 to Monsignor 
Maurice Spillane July 11. 

In an effort to get visitors to use all avail- 
able public facilities in Atlantic City, the pub- 
licity committee of the local branch placed 
small 10 x 7 placards in hotels, restaurants, 
barber shops, beauty shops, apartments, and 
churches. The branch had one special wish— 
to see Negro vacationists spread out along the 
beachfront instead of congregating in one spot. 
The placard read: “WELCOME VISITORS! 
The Atlantic City Branch, N. A. A. C. P., 
Reminds You of the New Jersey Civil Rights 
Law which says that ‘All Persons . . . shall be 
entitled to full and Equal Enjoyment of Ac- 
commodations, advantages, privileges and fa- 
cilities of . . . public places.’ Remember this 
when bathing, eating, attending movies, the- 
atres or piers. But—We warn you that your 
BEHAVIOR, not your color can do much 
harm. So be courteous at all times.” 

The CAMDEN branch was asked to in- 
vestigate the killing of DeVangelis Shoultz in 
the Gloucester county jail where he was being 
held as a prisoner for larceny. Shoultz was 
shot several times when he became disorderly 
in his cell. ‘There were no witnesses with the 
exception of the police officials and guards. 
Other prisoners were unable to verify what ac- 
tually happened or the order of events leading 





THE THALHEIMER AWARD for outstanding branch achievement is here being handed to Mrs. 
Lillie M. Jackson of the Baltimore, Md., branch. The award is $100. 


up to the killing. Negro citizens in Wood- 
bury and Gloucester county organized with the 
cooperation of the Ministerial Alliance and 
other clubs and held a protest mass meeting. 
Robert B. Johnson, chairman of the Camden 
branch legal committee, entered the investi- 
gation. 

Gloucester county police officials have had 
the reputation for years of being prejudiced 
and unfair in dealing with Negro offenders; 
thereforé Johnson asked Justice Dongees to ap- 
point a special prosecutor to hear the case. 
This request was denied. The Camden branch 
had a post-mortem on Shoultz’s body _per- 
formed by Dr. Lancess McKnight of Media, 
Pa. Dr. McKnight found that Shoultz had 
been shot in the back and several times from 
the front, and made a report of his findings to 
the grand jury. The case against the trooper 
was “no-billed.” The branch paid Dr. Mc- 
Knight $75.00 for his service. The Woodbury 
committee presented $203.06, cleared from 
their mass meeting, to the Camden branch to 
assist with expenses in the case. Johnson 
stated he felt we had little chance of winning 
this case without more evidence. Evidence 
would of course also be necessary in order to 
enter a civil suit. No further action in the 
case. 

The last case before the legal committee 
was the case of Robert Simons who was 
brutally beaten by Camden police officers 
while being arrested. The committee is in- 
vestigating the case. Simons was fighting at 
the time of his arrest and it is thought both 
men were drunk. The executive board voted 
not to represent this man in court but that 


instead the legal committee was to present a 
complete record showing all cases of police 
brutality against Negro citizens in Camden 
City to the Camden office of the New Jersey 
state attorney general, Van Riper. 


New York: After five futile attempts to see 
Justice Thomas Downs of the Queens County 
Court, a special committee working with the 
legal redress committee of the JAMAICA 
branch finally succeeded in getting an audi- 
ence with the justice. 

John H. Klugh, president, Mrs. Eva Tate, 
Mrs. Joyce Turner, Dr. J..H. Hamilton, Rev. 
Jesse Routte, and Maud G. Routte were pri- 
marily interested in the integration of quali- 
fied Negroes on the staff of the Queens County 
Court. i 

Justice Downs said that he has always rec- 
ognized talent in the Negro race, that Negro 
lawyers have been helpful in his court, and 
that he will do all in his power to have Ne- 
groes integrated on the staff of his court. They 
must, however, be recommended by the State 
Civil Service Commission as from among the 
first three at the top of the list. 

James Egert Allen, president of the NEW 
YORK state conference of branches, wrote a 
letter on July g1 to Jack M. Davis of the 
Hotel Marcy, Lake Placid, N. Y., commending 
him “on the forward and democratic stand you 
have taken in connection with the operation 
of your hotel.” 

“When I contrast your position with the at- 
titude of many resort hotels, I am compelled 
to realize that the fight for equality is more 
necessary than ever,” wrote Mr. Allen. 
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Ou1o: The MARTINS FERRY branch was 
formally presented with its charter on May 15 
in the gymnasium of the local Elm school. 
The charter was presented: by Charles P. 
Lucas, executive secretary of the Cleveland 
branch, to Emmett Freeman, president of the 
newly organized branch. 

Other speakers were Thomas Starks and 
Ellis Ross, vocational counsellor for the Ohio 
State Employment Service. Mrs. George Peters 
of Wheeling sang and Miss Geraldine Faithful 
of Flushing, Ohio, played the piano. 

The CINCINNATI branch sends the follow- 
ing report on the Haney Bradley case. 

Judge William D. Alexander cautioned spec- 
tators in his court against applauding his de- 
cision acquitting Haney Bradley of charges of 
disorderly conduct and assault and battery 
which had been preferred against him by 
patrolmen Ancil Russell and George Berheide. 
| This case, which has been the source of a 
great deal of interest in Cincinnati, was ac- 
corded unusal treatment in court. 

Witnesses for Bradley, Mark Hardcastle and 
Gene LaRue, both white, were highly in- 
censed at the brutal beating administered by 
the two officers, characterizing it as the most 
vicious act they had ever witnessed. 

Bradley was stopped by Russell and Ber- 
heide on June 13 while on his way back to 
Mergard’s Bowling Lanes on McMillan Street. 
When Bradley told the officers that he had not 
robbed a house in the neighborhood, both 
policemen began to beat him about the head 
and kick him in the groin, with the result that 
twelve stitches were needed to close up his 
wounds. 4 

Judge Alexander's verdict now leaves the 
way open for the branch to prefer charges to 
the Police Trial Board against the offending 
police officers. 
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The Walls Came Tumbling Down 


By Mary White Ovington 




















T last there is in print a story of the NAACP written by 











one who knows its history from before it actually came 





into being. Miss Ovington was one of the founders of the 
NAACP in February, 1909. She had done social work in Negro 
neighborhoods prior to that time. Forty years ago she was 


insulted in print_because she ate dinner at a table with a col- 













ored person. 


















In her work as chairman of the board, and for many, many 
years as treasurer of the NAACP, she has traveled in the North 
and in the South. She has known the NAACP from the time 
it was composed of a few committees in three or four cities, 


until today when it has 1,500 local units throughout the nation. 















She is not one of those white persons who from a sheltered 


spot has worked “for Negroes.” For more than half her long 







PENNSYLVANIA: Reverend Frank A. Reed, 
president of the YORK branch, reports that 
through efforts of his brartch segregation in 
the local municipal swimming pool has been 
broken down. The city council removed ra- 
cial barriers against Negroes after presentation 
of the case of two Negro youths who had been 
denied accommodation at the pool. 


life she has worked “with Negroes” for full and complete 






equality. 



















Read the absorbing and dramatic story of her life and the 
life of the NAACP in The Walls Came Tumbling Down, off 
the press September 11. 






Tennessee: Annual banquet of the JOHN- 
SON CITY branch was held in July. Prizes 
were awarded to the best dressed teen-agers, 
the best dressed woman, the most outstanding 
community worker, the most efficient branch 
worker, and the branch worker who was most 
faithful in attendance. Mrs. Carrie Smith, 
chairman of the entertainment committee, 
supervised the serving of a very delicious re- 
past to more than 200 persons. 


$3.00 

















Order your copy now from 


THE CRISIS BOOK SHOP 


20 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
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and Found Generation. By Samuel Put- 

nam. New York: The Viking Press, 1947. 

Vil+264pp. $3.00. 

This book is part history and part memoir 
of the expatriate American colony of the 
twenties and early thirties which made the 
carrefour Vavin of Paris the centre of its 
universe. Older readers will recall that Ger- 
trude Stein dubbed them “the Lost Genera- 
tion.” Mr. Putnam, it seems, is much more 
charitable. so he calls them “the lost and 
found generation.” Neither tag seems, how- 
ever, in the light of their accomplishments 
and their simple-hearted devotion to sensa- 
tion, justified. In their own eyes unfledged 
geniuses and neglected artists, they were in 
reality just ordinary gullible Americans sur- 
feited with the American myths of equality 
and freedom. The impact of World War I 
with its specious slogans shook them into an 
awareness of the childish prejudices of the 
States and set up in their breasts a yearning 
for the illusory freedom of the Left Bank. 
Amusingly enough, they were themselves 
marked examples of the very Pollyanna op- 
timism, materialism, and hypocrisy which they 
affected to despise. 

Fleeing from Harding’s “normalcy” and 
prohibition, they spent their substance in 
Paris, for the most part, in boozing, cafe 
brawling. and frenetic bawdry. Their literary 
activities were sterile and esoteric; and read- 
ing today their few published books, one 
marvels at the clamor they made on such 
scanty revenues of talent. The real writers 
like Hemingway and Eliot never really be- 
longed. Probably the best examination of their 
highfalutin quackery is to be found in the 
late Ernest Boyd’s “Aesthete: Model 1924,” 
unless it be Henry Miller’s (he did not be- 
long either) Tropic of Cancer. 

Mr. Putnam takes an indulgent view of 
their puerilities and writes about the expa- 
triates with a good deal of charm and sym- 
pathetic insight. He is inclined, however, to 
overrate both their talents and their contribu- 
tion to American letters. Most of the habitues 
of the Dome, the Select, and the Coupole 
romp through his pages. Aleister Crowley, 
the drug-fiend and poet; Willy Seabrook, 
specialist in voodoo and flagellation; Ilya 
Ehrenbourg, the Bolshevik Cassandra; Tris- 
tan Tzara, the Roumanian founder of Dada; 
and Isadora Duncan’s brother, Raymond, who 
went in for Greek chlamys and Roman togas. 
There are others who flit in and out of the 
picture: Frank Harris, Emma Goldman, Har- 
old Stearns, James Farrell, Kiki (who re- 
marks in her Souvenirs that the artistic cir- 
cles are “so full of charming screw-balls”), 
and many others. 

In leaves from his “Latin Quarter Sketch- 
book” Mr. Putnam gives us little etchings of 
Ezra Pound, Ernest Hemingway, Ford Madox 
Ford, and Gertrude Stein; in “Continental 
Vignettes” he explains Louis Aragon, Jean 
Cocteau, Pablo Picasso, Brancusi, Mare Cha- 
gall, Luigi Pirandello, André Derain, and Fi- 
lippo Marinetti. These portraits are frequently 
revealing and often malicious. 

If you like reminiscences and gossip about 
writers and artists, their loves, hates, and 
eccentricities, this book will entertain. Mr. 
Putnam writes with a wistful longing for the 
“good old days,” but without that J’m’ ennuie 
de Panam sentimentality that was so cloying 
in Elliott Paul’s The Last Time I Saw Paris. 

RE: 


HER BOOK OUT September 11. MARY WHITE 
OvincTon, author of “The Walls Came Tumb- 


ling Down.” 


MOUNE LACAMPAGNE 


Masters of the Dew. By Jacques Roumain. 
Translated by Langston Hughes and Mer- 
cer Cook. New York: Reynal & Hitchcock, 
1947. X+180pp. $2.50. 


This is a thoughtful proletarian novel, not 
too heavily sauced with didacticism, about 
Manuel Jean-Joseph and the country people 
—moune lacampagne—who inhabit the little 
Haitian village of Fonds Rouge. When Ma- 
nuel, who has spent fifteen years working in 
the cane fields of Cuba, returns to his home, 
he finds the once fertile farms parched and 
barren, the streams dried up, and the villagers 
in starving despair. To make matters worse 
what little substance they have is subject to 
the rapacity of land speculators, tax-collectors, 
the rural police, and Vodun medicine men. 
Frustrated and miserable they are further di- 
vided by a bitter feud of long standing, and 
their only solace is rum, cock fights, gossip. 
and Legba ceremonies. 

Manuel returns to face this wretchedness 
with a new light in his eyes and revolutionary 
ideas in his head. The old folks blame God 
and pray to their Joas (deities) but Manuel 
blames man and pries into nature. Knowing 
there must be water somewhere in the hills, 
he follows the flight of the wood pigeons 
and watches the malanga growth until he 
finds it. Now he must unite the two factions 
in the village, revivify the coumbite (the 
communal work group), for the water must 
be brought down from the hills. Understand- 
ing and patience bring success but at the cost 
of his life. 

Roumain skilfully evokes pictures of the 
Haitian countryside, the jutted mountains and 
dry gullies, the thorn acacias, the ferns and 
malangas, the tamarind trees, the cactus 
fences, the wild guinea fowl. His style is 
vivid, simple, poetic, and his compassion for 
his people deeply moving. Masters of the 
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Dew is Roumain’s best prose fiction, muck 
superior to his earlier La Montagne Ensorce- 
lée (1931)—“The Ensorcelled Mountain”— 
and Les Fantoches (1930)—Puppets”—a short 
novel about “highlife.port-au-princien.” 


Jacques Roumain, however, is much more 
important as personality and man than his 
works. He was born July 7, 1907, in Port-au- 
Prince and died August 18, 1944, after a bril- 
liant career, in that same city. Member of an 
aristocratic and wealthy Haitian family, he 
was educated in his native city, Berne, Zurich. 
Paris, Madrid, and New York. He traveled and 
sojourned in Germany, England. Belgium, 
Martinique, Cuba, and Mexico. He was poet, 
novelist, short story writer. translator, eth- 
nographer, and political leader. He was 
founder-president of the Ligue de la Jeunesse 
Patriote Haitienne, founder-director of the 
Bureau d’Ethnologie de la Republique d’Haiti, 
and . founder-secretary-general of the Haitian 
Communist party (PCH). As a result of his 
political activities he spent many years in 
jail and exile, and at the time of his death 
he was in “a kind of honorary banishment” 
as chargé d’affaires of the Lescot government 
in Mexico City. Roumain was also founder of 
the Revue Indigene and fugleman in young 
Haiti’s re examination and appreciation of its 
African heritage. 


A word about the translation. Messrs. 
Hughes and Cook have dene an excellent job 
of turning Gouverneurs de la Rosée (1944) 
into an eloquent English which recaptures to 
a large extent the spirit and sense of the 
original. Since Haitian peasant speech is salty 
and often Rabelaisian, the translators have 
toned down the bolder expressions. Giving 
verisimilitude to Haitian peasant speech is a 
tricky literary business at best because their 
language is Creole. Therefore most Haitian 
novelists try to recapture the idiom and aura 
of peasant talk by using a poetically simple 
French and sprinkling their pages with occa- 
sional Creole words, phrases, proverbs, and 
often lengthy Creole songs. Roumain does 
this, too; but since it does not carry over 
very well in translation, our translators very 
wisely stick to straight English. 

It might interest readers to know that 
Masters of the Dew was the Negro Book Club 
selection for July. 


de We. 


The Art of Worldly Wisdom: Three Hundred 
Precepts for Success Based on the Origi- 
nal Work of Baltasar Gracian. By Otto 
Eisenschiml. New York: Duell, Sloane and 
Pearce, 1947. Vi+160pp. $2.50. 


A not too successful attempt by a promi- 
nent chemist to give a new interpretation to 
Gracian’s Ordculo Manual y Arte de Pruden- 
cia. Mr. Otto Eisenschiml frankly admits that 
his work is not a translation but a “transliter- 
ation”, and that he has “condensed Gracian’s 
observations and simplified his phraseology.” 
He also plays editor and introduces, not ai 
ways happily, material of his own. A proce-- 
dure which often makes it difficult for the 
reader to know whether he is being enlight- 
ened by Gracian or instructed by Eisenschiml. 
Our author’s condensations are often much 
wordier than the originals and his illustra- 
tions frequently banal. 
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Very little is known about Baltasar Gracian 
(1601-1658) except that he was educated by 
the Jesuits and afterwards became a member 
of that order. His Ordculo Manual was pub- 
lished in 1647(?) and soon achieved such 
vogue that it was translated into most Euro- 
pean tongues. (Probably the best English 
version is that of Joseph Jacobs.) What Gra- 
cian offers are maxims of general utility based 
on sound common sense; a wordly wisdom 
which to the naive and inexperienced smacks 
of cynicism despite Gracian’s generally high 
moral tone. 


Angry Men—Laughing Men: The Caribbean 
Caldron. By Wenzell Brown. New York: 
Greenberg, Publisher, 1947. XIl1+369pp. 
$3.50. 


Whatever value this book possess comes 
from its author’s indignation at human misery 
and the ugliness of poverty. In most other 
respects it is superficial. To cover a dozen or 
more island countries, as the author does, is 
to confine oneself to externals. Though Mr. 
Brown has some perception of the socio-eco- 
nomic problems of the people and their aspi- 
rations his views are still those of an ill- 
informed outsider. Our author is frequently 
inaccurate as when he dates the Haitian slave 
revolt 1804 (should have been 1790-91) and 
distorts Haitian vodun. It is also surprising 
to find him christening The Crisis “an apolo- 
gist for Lescot.” 


The Traveller's Eye. By Dorothy Carrington. 
New York: Pilot Press, 1947. XI+381pp. 
lilustrated. $4.00. 


Specimens of travel literature excerpted 
from the works of seventy-seven celebrated 
English globe-trotters ranging from Sir John 
Hawkins through Mary Kingsley, Horace Wal- 
pole, Richard Burton, and Christopher Isher- 
wood to Cecil Beaton. A gadabout herself, 
Miss Carrington intersperses her quotations 
with interconnecting comments of her own. 
Section II—“West Africa and the West In- 
dies”—furnishes biting comment on the ra- 
pacity and brutality of the English slave trade 
and West Indian slavery. 


Where the Sabid Sings: A Partial Autobi- 
ography. By Henriqueta Chamberlain. 
Sketches by Ken Chamberlain. New York: 
The Macmillan Co., 1947. 246pp. $3.00. 


A refreshing book of reminiscences begin- 
ning with the birth of our author in the small 
town of Floresta de Leoes, near Recife, Bra- 
zil, and ending with her graduation from 
Baylor college in Texas. In between are de- 
lightful vignettes of her Baptist missionary 
parents, her schoolmates, her friends, and her 
Brazilian neighbors. She alternates charming 
sketches of doce vendors, dry-goods pedlars, 
and carregadores with humorous bits of local 
color. 


Mrs. Chamberlain’s parents were Southern- 
ers, but they had no race prejudice; and the 
first contemptuous reference she ever héard 
about Negroes came from a visiting American. 
Real knowledge of American inhumanity 
towards Negroes was reserved for a visit to 
the States. She still cannot understand this 
aberration, because in Brazil people were just 


people, Brazilians, and not Negroes or whites. 
The sabia is the Brazilian mocking bird, and 
Mrs. Chamberlain takes her title from the 
second line of Goncalves Dias’ famous poem, 
“Song of Exile,” written in 1843 while the 
famous mulatto was resident in Portugal. 
Our author is now married to an American, 
Ken Chamberlain, and has three sons; yet 
her pages are suffused with wistful memories 
of Brazil, seemingly an exemplification of the 
Brazilian proverb: O que o berco da, s6 a 
cova tira (“What the cradle gives, only the 
grave takes away”). 


The High Cost of Prejudice. By Bucklin 
Moon. New York: Julian Messner Inc., 
1947. XVi+168pp. $2.50. 


A book about the money cost of prejudice, 
though not in the strict accounting sense. In 
employment, prejudice means lowered pro- 
duction; in the army, less efficiency; in or- 
ganized labor, the jim-crow union; in politics, 
the southern demagogue and the rotten bor- 
ough; in international relations, hypocrisy 
and frustration; in the Negro, burning resent- 
ment; and in the white, collective schizo- 
phrenia. Mr. Moon believes that if Americans, 
who always pride themselves upon their effi- 
ciency, can be shocked into an awareness of 
the terrific price they pay for their prejudices 
they will do something about them. But irra- 
tionality is seldom cured by appeals to reason. 


World's Great Men of Color, Vol. Il. By J. 
A. Rogers. Published by the author, 37 
Morningside Ave., New York 26. 1947. 
420pp. Illustrated. $4.35 postpaid. 


Sixty-three sketches of famous men of color 
ranging from Benedict the Moor through An- 
tonio Vieira, Jean Louis, Pushkin. Henrique 
Dias, Dom Pedro II, Peter Jackson, and Gar- 
vey to Joe Louis. There are nineteen Euro- 
peans, eight South and Central Americans, 
twelve West Indians, and twenty-four Ameri- 
cans; with an additional] list of eighty-three 
personages and an appendix on Robert Brown- 
ing. The portraits vary in length and quality. 


Notice: Price of reprint of Dr. 
Cobb’s “Medical Care and the Plight 
of the Negro” (July Crisis), originally 
announced to sell for five cents, is ten 
cents. The addition of new material 
and additional tables increased the 
production costs and we have had, re- 
gretfully, to increase the price per copy 
in order to absorb this added expense. 





Shallow Roots 


(Continued from page 274) 


quote from a decision in a case in 
which a ‘nigra’ raped a white girl,” 
and then paused conspicuously. The 
decision had no bearing on the ques- 
tion of segregation in interstate travel. 
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Recommended Accommoda- 
tions that welcome the patro- 
nage of All People. 


Hotels... Restaurant... 
SONS soo, cs FROROTIG «cd scccceccses 
50¢ 


If your newsstand or bookstore 
cannot supply you. Mail us the 
attached blank IMMEDIATELY. 


TRAVELGUIDE, INC. 


P.O. Box 63, Radio City Station, 
New York 19, N .Y. 


Please send me ..... 5 ... Copies 
of the latest edition of TRAVELGUIDE at 
5SO0¢ per copy. 
0) «Enclosed is $ 

in full. Mail Post-paid. 


payment 


(0 Send C.O.D. (Two or more copies) 
I will pay postage. 


ADDRESS... oars Soca e oneal 


Lasting Peace and Democracy 


By P. A. Stephens 
This book has a special appeal for Fair 
Treatment of Smaller Nations and Dependent 
Peoples. Order your copy now, as the supply 
is definitely limited. 
Price $2.50 


THE CONSOLIDATED PRESS 


| 1917 Citico Ave., Chattanooga 4, Tenn. 
| EE RNERANNNNRTI SEES RRL NR TS 


CHRISTMAS CARDS 

Assorted, with envelopes—$1!.00 
Christmas cards scarce—Order at once 

David Nichols & Co., Rockmart, Georgia 


BIGGERS BUSINESS COLLEGE 
AND 
20th Century Correspondence School 


(An Institution of Modern Methods) 


Historical records show this Institution to be 
America’s oldest Negro business college,—re- 
garded as the biggest and the best . . . not 
the best because the biggest, but the biggest 
because the best. Over 22,000 students enrolled 
from date of establishment. Teaches EVERY 
course in business. Diplomas granted and posi 
tions secured. Write for further information. 


201-202 Walker Building 
617 INDIANA AVENUE 


Indianapolis 2, Indiana 
Phone: Lincoln 6643 
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At only one point in his half-hour sum- 
mation did he touch on the legal 
aspects of the case. 

The trial ended with Judge Henry 
Whitfield sentencing Igal Roodenko, 
white, to go days on the chain gang 
and Bayard Rustin, Negro, to costs. He 
later told our attorney off the record 
that he has much more contempt for 
a white man than for a Negro in such 
situations. 

A month later, in sentencing the 
other two men arrested in Chapel Hill, 
the judge demonstrated still more con- 
tempt for a southern white man who 
opposes the prevailing prejudices. He 
sentenced Joe Felmet a white from 
Asheville to six months on the chain 
gang, which is six times the legal max- 
imum. However, he was forced to re- 
duce this to go days when the prose- 
cutor pointed out that go days is the 
maximum under the state jim-crow law. 
At the same time he reduced the sen- 
tence of Andrew Johnson, the Negro 
convicted along with Felmet, from $50 
and costs to $25 and costs. 

Our lawyers in the Chapel Hill cases 
were C. Jerry Gates, Herman Taylor, 
and Edward Avant. The case in Ashe- 
ville was defended by Curtiss Todd of 
Winston-Salem. Our Virginia cases are 
being handled by Martin, Hill & Rob- 
inson,the Richmond firm which success- 
fully carried the Irene Morgan case 
to the Supreme Court. All are NAACP 
attorneys. 


Our Appeals 


Appeals on the Chapel Hill and 
Asheville cases come up within the 
next few months. The three Virginia 
cases—Petersburg, Ambherst .and Cul- 
peper—have ben continued indefinitely 
pending decision of the Virginia Su- 
preme Court in the Lottie Taylor case. 
A false arrest suit is planned in Dur- 
ham where three of us were arrested 
and then released without charges. 

In view of last June’s Supreme Court 
decision, we hope to win these cases, 
to subsequently sue the bus companies 
for damages, and to thus discourage 
them from persisting in their jim-crow 
seating regulations. But more than that 
we hope that our trip will encourage 
others to help break down the jim-crow 
pattern by traveling interstate in an 
unsegregated manner. 

This method was enthusiastically 
supported at our first meeting in Rich- 
mond, Va., by Charles Webber, presi- 
dent of the Virginia CIO Council. It 
was also indorsed by Moss Plunkett, 
outstanding Virginia liberal, at our 
Roanoke meeting. Our trip was spon- 
sored by the Congress of Racial Equal- 
ity and the Fellowship of Reconcilia- 
tion. 


Sources Of Broadway 


(Continued from page 270) 


an audition for a scholarship at Curtis 
Institute. There had been no Negroes 
at Curtis for ten years. She took two 
days off from school and won the 
scholarship. At Curtis she found life 
truly wonderful. Here she was, an es- 
caped nurse, traveling around with 
born musicians (Bernstein was one of 


her schoolmates), studying voice, in-. 


struments, music theory, languages, 
meting Toscanini and Sir Thomas 
Beecham face to face. She knew she 
loved it. And whether she knew it or 
not, she was becoming a shiny new star. 

Hans Wohlmuth, formerly a stage 
director of the Vienna Opera Com- 
pany, was teaching her opera. She had 
read the Merimee story of Carmen in 
her French class; but Wohlmuth was 
teaching her the dramatic values in the 
music and in the story of the opera 
Carmen. He was helping her to over- 
come her reserve through practical act- 
ing exercises. 

Thus, although she had not finished 
Curtis when John Henry Hammond, 
Jr., came to Philadelphia looking for a 
perfect Carmen Jones, Muriel was 
ready for the part. All the time she 
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held this leading role—as her salary 
rose from $200 to $500 a week—she was 
studying, studying. She kept up her 
voice lessons; she took psychology and 
philosophy at Columbia. When the 
show settled down for a six months’ 
run in Chicago, she studied anthro- 
pology at the University of Chicago. 
Then she went back to Curtis and 
graduated in 1946. 

Though signed to a good contract 
for the fall, she still works hard to im- 
prove herself. Right now she is taking 
voice lessons four times a week from 
Alberto Martino. , 


The Cleveland Smith 


That other gorgeous Smith girl, Mil- 
dred Joanne Smith, is Cleveland 
through and through. She went to 
school there, elementary and secondary. 
She entered Flora Stone Mather Col- 
lege (West Reserve University) in 1939, 
majoring in English and drama, and 
came out with an A.B. three years later. 
In another year she had an M.A. in 
psychology. During her college ca- 
reer, she worked with the College Play- 
ers and the Cleveland Playhouse, over- 
topping any and all color lines. 

As early as age nine she had sung on 
a children’s program at a Cleveland 
radio station. This one appearance 
brought in such a flow of mail that she 
was given her own radio show—15, min- 
utes three times a week over WJAY 
and WGAR-—lasting until she entered 
college. 

She was teaching and directing edu- 
cational activities at the Cleveland 
Health Museum, acting only on the 
side. But even from this sheltered 
spot, word of her brilliance got to New 
York. She was promptly scouted, and 
offered an opportunity by Bill Liebling 
and Audrey Wood of Liebling-Wood, 
agents. She was sent to Eddie Dowling 
who quickly hired her for a part in 
Men to the Sea, August 1944. 

Since then, she has appeared in Blue 
Holiday, Mamba’s Daughters, St. Louis 
Woman, Lysistrata, and Beggars’ Holi- 
day. Though most of these have been 
unlucky shows, in that they had short 
runs, Mildred has been acknowledged 
everywhere.as an actress of tremendous 
promise. Her publicity director says 
that “constant study and being pre- 
pared are the major elements contri- 
buting to Miss Smith’s success.” And 
this writer wishes to “go out on the 
limb” with the prediction that, barring 
accidents, Mildred Smith will reach the 
top in the acting profession. 

Fine as the Smith girls are as artists 
and examples, let us not seem to be 
giving all the credit to formal educa- 
tion. Hollywood, bad as it is on the 
race question, keeps many good ar- 
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tists busy between stage engagements. 
Radio does its share of training. A 
short selected list of the artists it helps 
keep fresh and vigorous for Broadway, 
and has helped to discover for the Big 
Street, would include: Georgia Burke, 
Maurice Ellis, Lorenzo Fuller, Mer- 
cedes Gilbert, Bob Howard, Jerry Laws, 
Canada Lee, Rosetta Le Noise, George 
Oliver, Hilda Simms, Lawrence Win- 
ters, and Milton Wood. 

Though not nearly as helpful to Ne- 
gro as to white actors, private drama 
teachers have helped some by training 
Valerie Black, Frederick O’Neal, Lewis 
Sharp, Alvis Tinnin, Lawrence Win- 
ters, and others. 

Then there are the contributions 
made by choirs, professional and ama- 
teur (that is, in churches); dance com- 
panies; vaudeville tours; the recital 
business, amateur and professional, vo- 
cal, instrumental, dance, and even elo- 
cutionary; and opera companies. 


Amateur Theatricals 


In point of numbers the greatest con- 
tributor has been the amateur, semi- 
professional and professional show, es- 
pecially in “the night spots” of this 
nation and other nations overseas. 
This contributor has not kept its prac- 
titioners under the most severe rules of 
their art, but it has compelled them to 
become seasoned and sure, and to de- 
velop style and variety. 

In the last three or four years city 
theatre groups throughout the nation 
and traveling groups that have taken 
the drama to the people have been a 
very commendable Broadway source. 
Cleveland has led all cities outside 
New York, with Detroit, Boston, Wash- 
ington, New Orleans, and other cities 
giving notable help. Detroit, for ex- 
ample, was largely instrumental in get- 
ting On Whitman Avenue ready for 
its unexpectedly long Broadway show- 
ing. 

In New York, two groups have been 
conspicuous — the’ American Negro 
Theatre and the Negro Drama Group. 
The American Negro Theatre has not 
confined itself to Negro actors, but it 
did give Broadway Anna _ Lucasta 
and the dozens of Negro actors who 
became permanent members of the 
profession by virtue of the play’s great 
appeal. Although Frederick O’Neal is 
a solid artist and a co-founder of ANT, 
he is hardly responsible for the fact 
that ANT has not yet lived up to its 
promises. 

The Negro Drama Group, under the 
leadership of Powell Lindsay, has done 
one-night stands all over this country. 
It has stimulated an interest in drama 
in out-of-the-way places, has given 
hungry Negro communities, segregated 





AS HAITIAN GIRL of the West Indies stage 
production, “The Pirate,” which ran on 
Broadway a year (starring Alfred Lunt and 
Lynn Fontanne) MURIEL RAHN was selected for 
the role over 250 other applicants. Miss Rahn 
was educated at Atlanta university, the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Columbia, and Juilliard. 
She has appeared in five Broadway plays, with 
symphony orchestras, and in concerts from 
coast to coast. 


even from art, a chance to see plays for 
the first time in years, and has trained 
professional actors, or added to their 
training. Its famous trainees include 
Mildred Smith, Tommie Moore, Mu- 
riel Gaines, Jimmie Wright, Isabelle 
Cooley, John de Battle, and Grafton 





AN ALUMNUS of eight Broadway productions, 
FARL SYDNOR is also a graduate of Brookwood 
college and the old-time Boston Players. In 
spite of his education for and on the stage, 
Earl is a realist and knows that staying up calls 
for more dramatic stamina than getting up. 


The Crisis 


Trew. All of these have been in the 
Broadway playbills. 


Billy Rose 


This brings us to the Billy Rose Uni- 
versity, otherwise known as Carmen 
Jones. This play was so important in 
collecting Negro artists of all kinds 
and passing them on to make new and 
that it deserves special mention. 

Once Oscar Hammerstein II had sold 
the idea of Carmen Jones to Billy Rose, 
the job of finding the cast was as- 
sumed by Mr. Rose’s young friend, 
John Henry Hammond, Jr. Hammond, 
though rich and society-reared, was not 
unknown to the Negro community and 
the art world, for he had built himself 
an unusual reputation as a jazz critic. 

Between May and August 1943 he 
went all over the country, spending 
considerable time in Washington, Phil- 
adelphia, Cleveland, Nashville, and 
Chicago, getting up the voices for 
Carmen Jones. What stamped him as 
remarkable is that he did not look in 
the nightclubs and entertainment pal- 
aces as most of his predecessors had 
done; he strode boldly into the musical 
conservatories and the church choirs, 
for he envisioned a singing aggregation 
with a sincere ring. And he found 
what he was looking for. 

Result: the finest looking, and the 
largest body of professional Negro sing- 
ers ever assembled, and they sang pure 
operatic airs. The same thing went for 
the instrumentalists and dancers. 

This writer has evidence that Car- 
men Jones advanced the cause of the 
Negro artist in the theatre by at least 
one generation. More than a hundred 
people got their chance in this musical 
and at least a dozen were able to con- 
vince other producers through their 
Carmen performances. 

You may not be a Helen Hayes who 
did her first acting at the age of three 
in a barn with dolls. You may not be 
an Orson Welles who learned so much 
about magic from Houdini that he 
eloped at nine with the idea of keep- 
ing himself and wife alive through 
magical shows, and who had read all 
of Shakespeare before he went to 
school at the age of ten. You may have 
to spend an entire lifetime touring 39 
states, teaching, reading dramatically 
for semi-ignorant audiences before your 
great opportunity comes to play no 
less a personage than the Lord himself, 
as Richard Harrison did. 

As Miss Webster told her soldier 
boys who were grieving about their 
years lost away from the stage in the 
Army, “You don’t lose time if you 
have truly lived. What you are and 
what you've done gets into your ac 
ting.” 
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Limited Shipment 


Beautiful, Genuine African Wood Carvings 


We have a limited number of knives, forks, spoons, 
and heads from East and Central Africa. These pieces 
are all hand carved by skilled craftsmen from native 
African ebony wood especially selected for quality and 
depth of color. Many of the pieces are in two colors, 
which enhances the beauty. The particularly fine handle, 
which represents male and female figures with stylized 
headdress, is a distinctive feature, giving a pleasant 
contrast to the rest of the instrument. 


Knife, spoon, and fork. Any hostess will 
be proud to display these pieces. Spoon 
and fork may be used for salads or as 
table or mantel pieces. The knife makes 
a good soft-cheese knife. The handles are 
portrait statues of kneeling figures, some 
with necklaces. Knives, spoons, and forks, 
are from 10 to 11 inches in length and 
come in black, black-and-white, and browa. 


These pieces are not produced commercially, they 
are made by the head of the family, and are used for 
religious purposes as well as toys. 

Because of their exquisite workmanship, they are 
much sought after by museums and collectors and it is 
difficult to import enough of them to meet the demand. 

The tribes producing these pieces are chiefly the Bam- 
bata, Mangbetu, Bawongo, and Basundi, in the Belgian 
Congo; and the Akikuyu and the Nandi in East Africa. 


These heads, standing from 31/2 to 4 inches high, 
represent the most exquisite workmanship and 
come in three colors: black, brown, and biack- 
and-white. Some have neck ornaments in copper. 
It takes from two to three weeks for an artist 
to season the wood and carve one of these 
figurines. They make nice ornaments for your 
living room or library. They may also be used as 
decorative book ends. 


DON'T DELAY. ORDER THESE PIECES AT ONCE. SUPPLY LIMITED. 


Knife, fork, and spoon, with | subscription to The Crisis $7.00 — without The Crisis $6.00 
Fork and spoon, or knife and fork, with | subscription to The Crisis $5.00 — without The Crisis $4.00 
Any one piece—knife or fork or spoon—with | subscription to The Crisis $3.50 — without The Crisis $2.50 
| head, with | subscription to The Crisis $4.00 — without The Crisis $3.00 
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view with increasing admiration the zest and determination of young race 


he officers of Southern Aid Society of Virginia, Inc., 


people to equip themselves for careers in business, the professions and 


other worthy activities. 


While it is true the classrooms, professions and public services offer 


greater opportunities today to graduates than ever before, yet the fact 
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remains that race insurance companies still provide the larger number 
of opportunities to qualified yourig men and women for dignified and 


profitable employment. 
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SOUTHERN AID SOCIETY OF VIRGINIA, INC. 
HOME OFFICE: THIRD AND CLAY STREETS 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


This Company's policies guarantee 
insurance protection in the hour of 
need, and likewise its opportuni- 
ties provide economic advancement 


to worthy young women and men. 


HOME OFFICE BUILDING 
Third & Clay Sts., Richmond, Va. 
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